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FOREWORD 

The value of the printed word in organizing, 
educating and managing large groups of em- 
ployees in industry is greater today than ever be- 
fore. Modern conditions make it increasingly 
essential to gain the voluntary cooperation of the 
worker if success is to result. The old paternalis- 
tic shop paper which reached down to pat a man 
on. the shoulder is out of date. But the modern 
house magazine, alive, sincere, human and con- 
structive, has tremendous opportunities, that have 
been greatly increased by the wide-spread growth 
in intelligence and interest ajnong workmen the 
country over. 

P. F. O'Shba. 



PKEFACE 

This book does not aim to teach anybody any- 
thing. It sets forth certain ideas with the aim of 
awakening in the minds of house organ editors, re- 
porters and contributors similar ideas that can be 
applied definitely to local plants and needs. Chap- 
ters have been written for various sorts of readers. 
Chapters I and II, on the value and purposes of 
a house organ, have an especial appeal' for em- 
ployers. Managers and superintendents should 
read Chapters III-V and scan the duties of an 
editor as outlined in Chapter VI. Printers and 
contributors will be especially interested in Chap- 
ter VII. Editors and reporters should of course 
read the entire book. 

This volume will fulfill its purpose if it stimu- 
lates a greater realization of the constructive pos- 
sibilities of house magazines. For the modern 
house organ knows where it is going and lays out 
the most pleasant, interesting and efficient course 
toward that goal. 

If the advice of the author should be desired 
in the installation or reorganization of any house 
magazine, it will be available at any time. 

Peter F. O'Shea 
Northampton, Mass., 
December 1, 1919. 
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EMPLOYEES MAGAZINES FOR FAC- 
TORIES, OFFICES, AND BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

CHAPTER I 

THE EMPLOYEES' MAGAZINE AS AN AID TO 

MANAGEMENT 

In the modern factory, cut up by walls into 
isolated departments or plants, the manager feels 
the need of closer union between the parts. He 
often wishes impatiently that the departments 
were together again where they used to be when 
one man could perform, or at least see, all proces- 
ses thru which his product goes. Nowadays a man is 
only a piece of a workman. The other pieces are 
the men who carry on the rest of the processes, and 
who are out of sight and out of mind, so that it is 
difficult to get the proper cooperation. Physical 
obstacles are in the way — isolation, and consider- 
able distance. 

Some way must be found for bringing about 
at least a mental reunion. Gages establish a cold 
mathematical control of dimensions, foremen's 
conferences keep administrative measures from ac- 
tual conflict, but more is needed — a spirit of unity 
and personal acquaintance of each man with the 
rest of the shop. The most efficient means of in- 
creasing this acquaintance under modern condi- 
tions is a shop publication. 

The manager himself feels the effect of the 
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great distance from the top to the bottom of the 
business pyramid. His oflfice, where he is alone, 
is wisely arranged so that lie can shoot through 
large decisions efficiently. But the minute he 
steps out of his office — perhaps the girl at the gate 
doesn't know him — he feels* the lack of personal 
touch with the people who are to carry out those 
decisions, he is oppressed by the impersonal at- 
mosphere of the organization. 

The manager does his work well from the top, 
but he finds it difficult to stir up a force from the 
bottom. A manager can't lift his factory. His 
function is to control the force that comes up to 
him from the organization. But it is also his func- 
tion to reach down into the organization and there 
arouse and set free more of the potential force of 
the factory so that additional energy will come up 
to him and be available for control. Modern man- 
agement demands more and more attention to the 
personal element in the factory. The only way for 
the manager to reach every man in the shop is 
through a shop publication. 

It may be well to set down first of all what 
we want to accomplish, before we decide how to do 
it. The aim of an employees' magazine that shall 
reach all individuals at once, is to overcome im- 
personality, walls, and distance, and restore ac- 
quaintance. A brief analysis will show the fol- 
lowing kinds of acquaintance possible in a shop. 

(1) Of a man with his neighbor personally. 

(2) Of a man with his neighbor's work. 

(3) Of department with department. 

(4) Of plant with plant. 

(5) Of plant with office and office with plant. 

( 6 ) Of workmen with executives. 
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From this analysis arise two supplementary ideas 
— cooperation and unity. Both of them can be 
served bj^ the shop paper. 

Cooperation must have a necessary basis in ac- 
quaintance with complementary processes. Sup- 
posing the individual workman finds his name and 
job in the shop paper in an article on the making 
of a certain product, and at the same time finds 
described in the article all the preceding and suc- 
ceeding processes on that product, as done by 
workmen like himself. They do not even differ 
from him in the product they are working on, but 
simply in details of the various processes through 
which the product goes. , 
' The possibilities of a shop organ in directly 

.promoting cooperation are not generally recog- 
nized. Each workman has a professional pride, 
which can be aroused, even if it is only a germ. 
Lawvers and doctors are not the onlv ones who 
have it. Their brothers and uncles who are me- 
chanics liave the same thing. Sometimes they are 
cynical about it, as the lawj^ers and doctors are, 
but they have it. Any good mechanic has a bump 
of professional pride. 

This is professional pride in a man's own in- 
dividual work. There is also a pride of team work. 
It is exemplified most strongly in the members of 
a big league base ball team, each working not for 
himself, but to fit into the swift clock-work which 
ends at a base. But every average American boy 
has this capacity developed, when on a strange 
field he can step into position at short-stop or be- 
hind the bat and know^ what his functions are. 
Does the average American lose this potential 
team ability and the pride in it when he steps in- 
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to the shop? No. What he does lose, or fails to 
get, is the conception of modern factory work as 
team work — which it is — absolutely and entirely 
team work. He fails to recognize his position as 
akin to a position on the diamond with duties 
which demand him to pass along the ball to the 
next man at the moment when it is due. 

It is part of modern factory management to 
see that each man understands his fundamental 
relation to the rest of the team. But no factory 
manager can go around the plant and explain every 
man's job in person, "lior should he want to do it, 
as instructions rammed down a man's throat are 
of little use. The same thing can be accomplished 
by the shop paper. All that is necessary is to give 
each man an opportunity to show himself and 
others what he does and where he is of interest 
and importance to others. 

The first real impulse toward cooperation from 
the average workman comes from the realization 
that all the work, that of others as well as his own, 
is not only to the company's interest but has hu- 
man interest. It is brought home to him that such 
and such a man — a poor devil like himself, not an 
impersonal "company" in the New York offices — 
has an interest in receiving his work in shape so 
that he can do the next process quickly and cor- 
rectly. Now of course the man knew this before 
— or perhaps he didn't, under the modern system 
of sticking a man in front of a machine and tell- 
ing him to fill the product box with what would 
happen when he turned such and such handles. 
If the man did know it he had forgotten it because 
the other fellow was lost out of sight out beyond 
the brick wall. Possibly he had never before been 
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told the chain of processes involved in making his 
product. Certainly he has never seen it printed 
in such human terms. Print has a strange power 
over the human mind. 

From reading the part he himself and his im- 
mediate neighbor play in production, realizing it 
from the personal and human point of view, he 
passes to similar chains of work on other prod- 
ucts. Always, it is not the product, but the men 
doing the work that he is interested in, and that 
should be shown to him, — men with two . hands 
and a vocabulary of cuss words and a family at 
home, men who at work are interested in their 
work, and will use the cuss words about it if it 
goes wrong. When you get a man to thinking in 
human terms you have him on the point of offer- 
ing to cooperate in any way he fits in. 

From the "hands'' around him and like him, it 
is not such a big jump to considering routing 
clerks and other white-collared chaps as human 
beings who have a certain amount of work and 
worry, and results to turn out, that actually keep 
them busy all day just like a machine tender. 
Hitherto, the routing clerk has been a man who 
appears in the room for only a few minutes a day 
and speaks only to the foreman — with the possible 
effect on the workman that the foreman may, 
afterwards, urge him to get busy because his job 
is special. Naturally the workman does not like 
the routing clerk. But if the routing clerk is al- 
lowed to explain directly to all the men, through 
the shop paper, what he has to do and a few of his 
diflSculties, and to demonstrate that he has a 
pretty full day, the workman will admit at least 
that the routing clerk can take his pay envelope 
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with a clear conscience for he is only another 
necessary workman just like himself. After that, 
he will respond more readily to the calls of the 
routing clerk. 

Suppose that month after month the essential 
value and humanness of all other departments is 
likewise presented in the employees magazine. You 
have re-created the organization in the mind of the 
reader. You have shown him its complexities and 
the necessities for them. He has been given a view 
which formerly only the manager was fortunate 
enough to have. 

When a man has coYne into contact in this way 
in the shop paper with a great many men he gets 
a notion of the inter-working of the factory team 
and he realizes definitely also the need of a cap- 
tain for the team. He asks himself, Where' would 
we be if we didn't have a manager to tie us all to- 
gether at the right time? In other words, you 
have sold him management. And you have sold 
it to him in the best possible way, by creating a 
demand from him for it. 

For he has arrived at the understanding of 
management, not as a cinch position, but as a job 
of work that has to be done by a man who certain- 
ly has his hands full and his head level. When he 
comprehends management as a necessary day's 
work, full of human worrj^ and efifort, and sees the 
importance of its relation to what all the other 
men in the plant are trying to do, he will disclaim 
any intention of putting obstacles in its way and 
will be ready to help. From that moment you 
have an increase in voluntary intelligent obedi- 
ence to the management. 

The spread of this attitude generally means 
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only one thing — unity. Unity may be increased by 
constantly bringing out in each month's issue of 
the shop paper the realization that the interests 
of everybody in the shop are supplementary. 
Unity is visualized in the minds of the whole or- 
ganization by the appearance of workmen and ex- 
ecutives in the same paper, on an equal footing. 

Granted unity, there is a next step beyond — 
creation of morale. There is no limit to what can 
be done in this direction by proper methods of 
self-expression and inter-education. No house or- 
gan could work itself out of a job. As a matter 
of fact, of course, no organization would wait for 
100 per cent unity before it started to build a 
morale. The two are built together. A baseball 
team would never start if it waited until it was 100 
per cent effiicient before it injected "pep" — the 
slang equivalent for morale. 

Beside acquaintance, cooperation, unity, and 
morale, there is a fifth direction in which the em- 
ployees' magazine may be of use — education. This 
includes definite education by technical studies of 
tools, materials, and processes such as carboniza- 
tion. It also includes what are called educational 
campaigns. The shop paper may lend great em- 
phasis to the movement for Americanization of 
workers, thrift campaigns, accident prevention, 
and to courses in methods or theory incidental 
to manufacture. 

Education also includes education in the team- 
work of manufacture, as before mentioned. Any- 
thing' that will teach a man more about his sur- 
roundings, methods he must use, what he is aiming 
for, and the final disposal of his product, is real 
education, desirably mind training, in the uni- 
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versity which the work man attends every day. 
The shop itself, in its capacity of a university, un- 
like most colleges, will get direct return from the 
increased intelligence applied to practise. 

It is, of course, apparent that the employees' 
house organ we are considering here is quite dis- 
tinct from the external or advertising organ. The 
purpose of the internal house organ is not to "sell" 
the company's product to customers. On the other 
hand, since it is the style to conceive of the word 
"sell" as meaning to secure a valuable frame of 
mind in the party of the second part so that he 
is disposed toward valuable cooperation with us 
whether any money changes hands or not, we may 
say that the employees' magazine "sells" 

(1) The employees to each other. 

(2) The departments to each other. 

(3) The plants to each other. 

(4) The management to the employees. 

The Policy Of The Paper 

Our magazine must in fact be the employees' 
magazine. The manager pays for it. That is all 
he does. In fact he should desire, both as a gentle- 
man and as a wise manager, that the employees 
forget the matter of payment as soon as possible. 
In other words the manager buys the ticket, then 
he gets off the train. He does just the same thing 
for a salesman. No manager, just because he pays 
the fare of one of his salesmen, would think it 
necessary to do the traveling also. The shop pa- 
per is a salesman which the manager sends travel- 
ing in his factory. 

We assume that this salesman is to call on 
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every man in the factory. That is we assume that 
the shop magazine is 

(1) For free distribution. 

(2) To every man in the plant. 

The shop magazine is subject to the limitations 
imposed by a fairly wide audience. This factor, 
together with the vital fact that it is a paper for 
the shop and to accomplish results in the shop, 
determines the following rules: 

(1) Write everything from the employee's 
point of view. 

(2) Make everything readable. 

(3) Make everything constructive. 

(4) Make everything personal. 

(5) Print nothing which does not arise from 
the plant or is not directly connected with it. 

(6) Tie up everything you print with your 
particular plant. 

Let us examine the reasons for these rules. 

We have seen that the most efficient way to get 
at things is from the bottom, to begin from the 
employee's point of view, and build upward. The 
manager knows his plant already. He is not 
trying to instruct himself. He is only giving the 
employees the means to become familiar with and 
interested in each other and in the plant in which 
they spend their lives. So the assistant editors 
should be chosen from the employees, the news 
gatherers and contributors and illustrators should 
be employees, who are working daily at their own 
regular jobs. If the company is a large one it will 
require an editor-in-chief who has no other job but 
editing the paper. But he must have the em- 
ployee's point of view. He must consider himself 
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the composite employee. He must also of course 
have ultimately iu the back of his head, the man- 
ager's poiut of view. But the two are not incon- 
sistent for the composite employee includes par- 
ticularly the manager, who is the leader of the 
team. As a matter of fact the manager is another 
composite employee. It must be constantly re- 
membered that things which are good for the 
whole team are good for the individual employees 
and also for the manager. 

]ilake everything constructive. This accords 
with our purposes, cooperation and unity. 

Make everything readable in subject, style and 
length. There is no use in printing what won't 
be read. You can't follow the employee into his 
home and stand over him with a club until he 
conquers a long dry article which would be good 
for him — like a pill. The paper must carry inside 
itself the attraction which will draw him through 
it. Our magazine must be a self starter. 

Make the whole magazine readable also. In- 
clude jokes, verses and pictures. 

Make everything personal. Tie every article 
to some man, group of men, or class of men in the 
plant. Shop people are interested in people. 

Print nothing that does not arise from the 
plant or is not directly connected with your plant. 
There are a great many highly valuable and inter- 
esting things that the employees' magazine editor 
could not use, though they might be good for 
Snappy Stories, or the Review of Reviews, or Har- 
per's Magazine, or the (ieographical Quarterly, or 
the Quink City Telegraph. If Rudyard Kipling 
offered you a new story like ^The Light Thar 
Failed" you would have to catch your breath iii 
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pleasant surprise and at the same time look 
around for some way to refuse. You might get a 
happy inspiration and put to him the test question, 
"Is it about our shop?'' "No, of course not, I 
never heard of j^our shoi)." "Then I am sorry, 
Rudyard. It pains me more than it does you to 
reject your manuscript/- For the company hasn't 
got the money, the editor hasn't the space, and the 
employees haven't interest for anything that isn't 
about tlie greatest topic on earth — themselves. 

This rule of printing nothing except what is 
about the shop can be applied even to fillers and 
verses. The editor should have ready, set up in 
type, a string of enough small items on interesting, 
things or thoughts about the shop, unrestricted by 
date, to serve as fillers. The compositor can then 
be instructed to draw on them at will. 

Tie everything in the paper up to the plant. 
That is, have it so that if a single item were clipped 
and lost in the Sahara desert, a traveler, picking 
it up out of the sand and reading it, would know 
that it was about people from your plant or a 
plant like yours, and what their relation was to 
the plant. For if any article is not fully definite, 
someone, not even so far away as the Sahara Des- 
ert — someone in your Canadian factory, or a new 
employee, or a salesman on a long trip — is going 
to be annoyed by not understanding the reference 
and therefore will find the article without interest. 

When you have an issue which is composed 
100 per cent of contents which could not possibly 
be put into any other paper, not even any other 
shop paper, without changing the wording, then 
you have a paper which belongs 100 per cent to 
your shop. 
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There seem to be so many restrictions as to the 
material that may be admitted to the employees' 
magazine ; is it possible to tell how much material 
will be available, are there any tests as to what 
will be interesting, and any recipe as to how to 
handle it? We will now take a survey of the pos- 
sible subjects already existing in every plant 
which will prove to us that there is no danger of a 
shop paper running out of material — that in fact 
live, interesting and valuable topics may fill each 
number to overflowing. 
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CHAPTER II 

Promoting Cooperation By The House Organ 

The wide variety of material a house organ has 
to draw from, and the policies which should guide 
the editor in selecting it, may best be shown by a 
series of examples of material that has actually 
been of use to shop magazines. Since they could 
be collected most conveniently, most of these ex- 
amples have been drawn from The Helix, an em- 
ployees' magazine of the Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration, as edited by the present writer. All the 
illustrations are from photographs which have 
been reproduced in that magazine. The array of 
subjects covered in this one magazine will show 
that there is no danger of a house organ running 
out of material. 

The five opportunities or values of a house or- 
gan — acquaintance, cooperation, unity, morale, 
education — may all be telescoped into one. For 
acquaintance, properly guided, naturally results 
in education, cooperation, unity, and morale. So 
for simplicity we may express the combined pur- 
poses .of our modern house organ in the one word, 
acquaintance. 

First, we will presuppose that every magazine 
prints pictures and biographies of old employees, 
a Who's Who of the company, as the most evident 
way of personalizing the paper. If the magazine 
does not do this, it should. We shall postpone con- 
sideration of this subject until later. Meanwhile 
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we will assume that the magazine has many pic- 
tures of men looking out of its pages. 

We will go at once to the more modern and 
valuable kind of material which aims to spread 
acquaintance with factory work in such a way as 
to increase cooperation. 

The most obvious "story'' for the shop paper 
is the chain of processes in the manufacture of a 
product. But it should not be treated in a dry 
way. Everything should be made personal. In- 
stead of detailing the mechanical processes only, 
treat the subject as a chain of people, each prepar- 
ing or completing the other men's work, the work 
of each man in the chain. 

The personalities in a shop organ should not be 
aimless piffle. Too mam^ old-fashioned factory 
pamphlets are that. There is no need of it. The 
shop paper is about shop people and their work. 
The manager finds the work interesting. The work 
is interesting. Why not use its interest? The 
shop paper must unite inextricably on paper two 
things — the people and their work. Otherwise the 
shop paper does not faithfully represent the indus- 
try with which it is connected. Moreover, it has 
failed to grasp its natural opportunities. 

Some shop magazines proceed on the policy 
that they must make people forget they work. 
That is pitiful. What they ought to do, and what 
most of them try to do to a limited extent, is to 
show people their own work and how it is done. 
Any man can be interesting about his work. Any 
man can be humorous about his work, because he 
gets the humorous part of it knocked into him. 
He not only can be, but is humorous about it, as 
anyone can tell by stirring up any man in the plant 
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for a very short while. Any man can write about 
his own work. Writing is a matter of knowing 
your subject, and has very little to do with a pen- 
cil, or a typewriter or with grammar. So why not 
pick out the most interesting and instructive part 
of a man's view of his w^ork and make it an inter- 
esting subject in the shop organ, where it belongs. 

Nothing said here should be interpreted to 
mean that a man is to tell all his troubles. Let 
him tell a few, provided he laughs at them. As 
a matter of fact, no man will want to "whine" in 
a publication that is going to be read by the men 
around him. But turn him loose on his profes- 
sional pride. Let the writer about a chain article 
show of what value his product is, w^here each 
man fits in the making, why he has to be careful 
wdth his w^ork, and why he desires other people to 
be careful with tlie work that is coming up to hjim. 

Put in a little conversation or dialogue, refer 
to amusing "kinks" in the work. Some of the suc- 
cessive men in the chain should be mentioned by 
name, — not all of them: pick out those who have 
been longest on the particular job so that the 
others on the same process may regard the man 
mentioned as only typical of themselves. Every 
man will then have the tliought, whether he recog- 
nizes it or not: "My picture or my name might 
have been the one to be published, except that 
there isn't room for us all. That article is about 
me as well as about the other fellow." 

Only one product can be treated at a time. But 
even if the product selected is merely one of sev- 
ral products of the plant, the description of this 
chain of processes ties together all the depart- 
ments. For the chains of men on the other nrod- 
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ucts will begin to get the logic of the "stories" 
after a few numbers of the paper have been issued. 
When they see pictures of some chain in their 
room being taken, or in print, they will think to 
themselves that tlieir chain might equally have 
been the one to be selected by the photographer or 
the editor. They will unconsciously build up by 
comparison the unity of their process and the 
unity of the whole department. 

Where the chain of processes runs through sev- 
eral departments, typical men in each department 
should be mentioned by name. At the same time, 
the identity of the whole department as a section 
in the chain, and its service to the other depart- 
ments, should be established. This ties the suc- 
cessive departments together. 

It also ties the whole plant together, for the 
departments not in this particular chain will rec- 
ognize that their own chain might have been 
chosen for description just as well as not. Indeed, 
after a time they will begin to inquire of the edi- 
tor, "When are you going to take pictures of 

?'' — a product which will involve them. 

Before their work is treated at all, they have be- 
gun to recognize it as a chain of processes and 
people. 

The Illustrations For An Article 

We have said that we should have plenty of 
pictures all through the paper. The pictures in 
a cooperation article are highly important, and 
should themselves form a chain which will tell the 
same story as the text, of course in skeleton form. 
Each picture should show people doing things. It 
should reveal the man in his regular place, not 
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posing in stiff dignity, but bent to his task as 
usual — which after all is more dignified, both be- 
cause the man falls more gracefully into his habi- 
tual position, and because the essential dignity of 
his job is recognized by taking a picture of it as 
it is. 

These pictures should cover subjects scattered 
at salient points along the chain of processes, all 
the way from the raw material to the finished 
product. A photograph of a quick method of un- 
loading lumber was the first, or raw material, 
illustration in the story of a branch plant 
which does nothing but make special wooden 
boxes, grooved to fit standard assortments of tool- 
products of the other plants. The last picture in 
the group showed the spraying of the finished box 
with transparent lacquer over the gold name plate 
on the cover. 

The story should be told interestingly in the 
text, where there is a chance for humor. But the 
photographs should give visual proof of the story. 
Names of all the employees shown in the pictures 
should be given below th6m. 

Tying Several Plants Together 

Occasionally a product should be selected for 
description, which, during the course of manufac- 
ture, passes through not one but two or three 
plants of the company if there are more than one. 
This brings home the essential unity of the whole 
company. In this case the photographs should be 
selected so as to include a subject from each plant. 
For instance, in an article on die-making, the four 
illustrations paralleling the text were as follows: 

1. Plant A, the tap-making plant: hob depart- 
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ment, making for plant B the "hob"' taps for cut- 
ting threads in tlie dies. 

2. Plant B : tlie principal processes of making 
the dies themselves. 

3. Plant C, thp stock making plant: the process 
of making stocks or handles to hold the dies. This 
work has a tolerance limit of a linndredth of an 
inch instead of only a thonsandth, and so is in a 
separate plant. 

4. The asRpmhling room, showing where the 
dies from plant B are assembled into stocks from 
plant C. This photograph showed also the com- 
pleted dies being fnrtlier assembled into sets in 
boxes made for them hv still another plant, men- 
tioned in a foregoing paragraph. 

This sort of an article shows the men in the 
die plant how many other iirrtceases are needed to 
complete their work. Tiiis makes it much easier 
for everybody to iindeistaiul tlic necessity of 
schedules and promises. 



A ScBEW Plate Assortment 

The article also slmws tlie nian in the box 
plant why lie is so busy making boxes, for it shows 
him the highly finished steel prodnct which his 
wooden boxes serve. Perhaps he has never seen 
the actual sets of tools in the steel. In the photo- 
graph he has visual proof, first of the final use of 
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his product, and second, why he belongs to the 
company. 

No man can do his best work without having 
the why of it brought home to him. If his process 
is to him the end of tlie route and everything ends 
abruptly there, without reason, the work cannot 
help but grow monotonous. ^lonotony was one of 
the reasons assigned most frequently by departing 
employees to an employment manager who pub- 
lished his data in one of the technical magazines 
recently. 

Story Of A Plant 

There will be certain parts of a factory which 
could never be included in any chain. At least, 
they cannot be lined up adequately in a chain of 
processes on one product. The product may be 
too various, or the shop may not be a "production'' 
shop, but practically or partly a job shop, or a 
service department. Such a plant can usually be 
presented either as a chain of functions, instead of 
processes or as a few parallel strands of functions 
or processes. 

It may always be considered that the whole 
labor force of the i)lant, as a unit, gets from the 
customers!, through its salesmen and finally 
through its own office a lump total of work to do. 
The first function of the office is analysis of the 
work and distribution of it into channels for easy 
manufacture. The work is uniform, so that if one 
man did not do it another could and would have 
to do it. Each man has an interest in every other 
man's work and in the total work of the whole 
plant, for everybody is proxy for everybody else. 
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Starting in the office, the story notes the classi- 
fication and distribution of orders, then dividing 
with the work follows it through its main parallel 
channels in the shop to meet again at the shipping 
room door. 

The pliotographs follow the same procedure. 
The story of a small plant for making special di- 
mensions of taps was illustrated with the follow^- 
ing photographs: 

1. The plant office, making out routing tickets 
for work. 

2. On route A., small orders, from one to fifty 
duplicate pieces, one hundred duplicate sizes 
being made per day. A girl operating a typical 
machine, quickly adjusted. 

3. On route B., semi-quantity orders, fifty to 
fifteen thousand. An attendant looking after a 
battery of special macliines, with several boxes of 
quantity product showing. 

4. A special tap salesman, holding on a tray a 
wide assortment of taps of non-standard forms, 
the product of this plant. 

Any service that this plant may give to the 
other plants, or the rest of the company, should 
also be brought out. For instance, in the special 
tap plant it was developed that this plant was of 
service to the regular plant by taking out of its 
way all orders for non-standard dimensions in 
lots of from one tap to fifteen thousand, leaving 
the regular tap plant free to proceed with quan- 
tity production. 

In writing about the work of strictly service 
departments, that is departments making tools, 
accessories, or repairs, etc., for other departments 
of the company, the story should include a descrip- 
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tion of tlio use of siu-li i)rodncts by the other plants. 
This shows that the* first i)lant is of service and 
brings ont also the fact that the i)roduction plant 
is of service to it hy hcMiig its customer and pntting 
into final form its productive work. 

At least one photo<»ra])h should show the prod- 
uct of the de])artmeut in use in another depart- 
ment or plant. In (U'monstrating the value and 
the work of a jig shoj), for instance, a photograph 
of one of the fixtures attached to a production ma- 
chine in another de])artment, with a workman 
turning ont quantity ])roduct on it, is indispen- 
sable. 

Avoid taking photographs of valuable new 
processes not yet widely known, or of new special 
machines. There is no need to do this. There is 
plenty that can be tauglit to the average man about 
the essential team work of manufacture without 
this. What the shop ]>aper wants to do is to bring 
home to the em])loy(H\s of its ])articular company, 
as a body, the human interest and the general 
fundamental principles of their daily work. 

Include The Office 

The "chain" article on processes and functions 
should be extended wherever possible as far as the 
office. In too many places the men in the shop 
doing the production do not understand that the 
men in the oflice tu'e as useful as themselves. 
"Pretty soft", they put it. The employees maga- 
zine should show to the i>eoi)le in the shop that the 
people in the office are of valuc^ to them. The men 
in the shop will l)o glad to find out that they aren't 
having something put over on them, that the white- 
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collared chaps in the office really do have to work 
for their pay envelopes as well as themselves. 
And the office people will exclaim, "There! I'm 
glad somebody found a way to tell you that we 
wear white collars because they are clean, not be- 
cause we don't have to work." Of course, the shop 
man sees that in the people with whom he comes 
in contact. But the office people beyond his ken 
need explanation. 

Furthermore, an explanation of the fundamen- 
tal value of costs, accounting, routing, etc. to the 
shop, expressed in simplified terms of this par- 
ticular company, will make the shop less impa- 
tient with the rod tape of blank forms and other 
tools of office functions. If you put it to any fore- 
man suddenly whether he would rather do his own 
book-keeping complete, or do it only in skeleton 
on a few blank forms for somebody else to work 
up, he will see tlie matter in a new light. 

The office departments which have no routine 
intercourse with the shop departments are in most 
danger of appearing to the shop to be useless ap- 
pendages. It is of course easy to prove that they 
are service departments for the plant. It is for 
the interests of the whole company that such proof 
of the purpose and the work of such departments 
be presented. In one picture shown, a layout of 
magazines in which the company carried page or 
half page advertisements was prepared by the ad- 
vertising manager, and published by the industrial 
relations department in the shop paper. It gave 
a striking demonstration that the advertising de- 
partment was out to get orders and keep the shop 
supplied w^ith work. The man in the tap, and die 
or gage shop at once recognized that these par- 
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ticular magazines, many of which he sees in his 
own shop, are not only a big medium, but reach 
just the spot where they are most likely to bring 
an order for his product. This demonstration of 
activity was particularly welcomed just after the 
armistice, when there was danger of slack times. 

Interest of the shop in the office work once 
aroused, should be kept alive. This was done in 
one instance by printing a picture of a Hollerith 
tabulating machine Machines are something that 
the shop foreman or workman is at home with. 
The idea of doing book-keeping by a rapid elec- 
trically driven machine piques him. A little ver- 
bal description will then bring home to him the 
conception of office work as consisting partly of 
routine or process work of some magnitude and 
regularity, since part of it can be done by a ma- 
chine. The similarity of office processes to his own 
shop processes begins to appear to him. 

The office manager himself knows how much 
he would give if only the shop foremen and their 
clerks w^ould use correctlv the standardized forms 

« 

prepared. He knows how much he could save if 
all forms were so completely and accurately filled 
out that they (*ould be handled by inexpensive 
clerks with the greatest speed. 

One result of printing tlie description of the 
mechanical tabulating system was a visit to the 
office by twenty-five girl clerks from the despatch 
boards of a somewhat distant plant, at their own 
request, on their own time in the evening. The 
clerks wanted to see tlie machines in operation on 
the same cards made out by themselves in the shop 
and afterwards sent up to the office. They watched 
the punching girls translate the original penciled 
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figures into code by puncliiug holes in tlie proper 
code locations on the card. Thev followed the me- 
chanical sorting of two hundred and fifty cards a 
minute and the classification by departments, in- 
dividual men, machines, or product, and the tabu- 
lating of pay rolls for a Aveek. They appreciated 
the limitations i)ut on their own work by the ma- 
chines. For instance, they comprehended at last 
why the supervisor had been everlastingly at them 
to make larfie plain figures, because they saw that 
little or illegil)le figures were ac.'cidently punched 
out of existence. Aft(*r that thev went back to the 
shop and actually made large plain figures. The 
supervisor of the tabulating department reported 
that she liad no further trouble with them. 

The.^^cliain" arti(!k* may l)e carried entirely in- 
side the office. 

An analysis of any offi(*(» will reveal that some 
departments are actually on a chain, similar to 
the chain of processes in the shop. The office de- 
partments may ])e keyed together just as the shop 
departments are. Here tlie product handled is 
slips of paper, — orders, correspondence, checks, 
accounts, stock cards, and records. Whether the 
departments are hirge, eacli with many people and 
a specific division of functions, or so small, per- 
haps with only one person, that the theoretical di- 
vision into dc^partments has not hitherto been rec- 
ognized, the conception of the Avork as successive 
co-operating o|)erations on the same product, akin 
to manufacturing processes, is valuable. But es- 
pecially in a large office, where office departments 
are shut off by partition Avails, from Avhich the 
clerks are released only at noon and night, the 
minor clerks have no first-hand knowledge of what 
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happens to the work that leaves their hands, or 
what inconveniences result if their work is inac- 
curate or irregular. It is not a difficult matter 
to give in the house organ a conception of the 
chain of work, accurately fitted to the particular 
office. 

Make Everij Article i'Ount For Two 

In all articles every opportunity should be 
siezed to draw a comparison between the functions 
of the plant, department or job which is the sub- 
ject of that article, and the functions of other 
plants of the company, or other departments and 
occupations. The idea should always be played 
upon that there is a common logic running through 
all the people and all the functions in the com- 
pany. 

That logic is woven of the following threads: 

1. Each individual man in the plant is hav- 
ing done for him by the rest of the men those 
processes which he does not do. 

2. Each individual man is doing, for the rest 
of the men in the plant, something which they 
have no time to stop and do for themselves. 

3. No man's work would be of much use with- 
out the others. 

4. Since the work of all is supplementary, the 
interests of all are identical. 

There is nothing new in these principles. All 
that is new, if anything, is the definite realization 
of the long-felt wish that these principles could 
be spread among the employees, in the form most 
suited to their being read and assimilated and 
directly harnessed to their work to bring results. 
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Brevity of description is a great help in get- 
ting an article read. So is simplicity. Avoid so- 
called technical terms understood only by the men 
in one room. The articles are to be read by other 
foremen, by office people, and by men in other de- 
partments. It is quite easy to select terms of 
description or comparison which will be under- 
stood by a wide circle, while the man accustomed to 
the work which is being described will not notice 
that you have purposely avoided terms that are 
too narrow. The simpler the terms, the more peo- 
ple will read the article, glimpse the work, and un- 
derstand the value and the needs of the depart- 
ment. 

We cannot insist too strongly on humor, hu- 
man nature, and personal interest in these ar- 
ticles. Wherever there is a chance to avoid mak- 
ing a dry statement, bring out the same idea hum- 
orously. It doesn't take a humorist to do this. 
Any man knows the humor of his own job as well 
as he knows the work of it. 

It is impossible to take the whole shop for a 
trip through its various departments in reality, 
but it is quite convenient to do this on paper. 
Some unexpected results are brought out. I have 
had men say to me that a fellow working in one 
room always thought the fellow out in another 
room had a better job than he had. **I suppose the 
other chap must, work,'' one young fellow told me, 
"but I don't know he works — I never saw him 
work. If I could go in and see him working, then 
I'd know that he worked. Another thing, I'd prob- 
ably find by looking at him, that he could do his 
job better and faster than I could. I'd be inter- 
ested in his work, and I'd wish him luck at it. So 
I'd be satisfied to go back to my own job that I 
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can do pretty well myself. But until I do see, or 
hear, or somebody shows me, it is all sort of mys- 
terious, and it worries me.'' 

This is getting at the thing from another angle. 
It proves that the man in the shop wants to know 
that the other fellow has a real job to do. If he 
can once realize tliat, he will increase his coopera- 
tion greatly. 

Every man in tho siiop appears in the shop 
paper eventually, either personally or by proxy 
thru one of his neighbor workers. We do not 
want the sort of paper Avhich makes a separate 
class of foremen and executives, both in the con- 
tents and in the distribution of the paper. Out of 
this paper the foremen and executives will natural- 
ly get more interest and more value than the ma- 
chine operatives, as their view is larger and more 
capable of grouping things together. The fore- 
men and executives will also inevitably be men- 
tioned more frequently in the paper than individ- 
ual workmen, because they are known to more 
people and conseciuently have more news value. 
But in co()i)erative articles they are presented as 
the leaders of their men, as the representatives of 
their rooms or functions, and as personifying 
everybody under them as deputies to whom the 
work is distributed. 

Each man in tlie plant will be all the more in- 
terested in such a shop paper because each number 
is actually or i)otentially about himself. 

The employees' magazine should be run by the 
industriaJ relations department, or if there isn't 
one, by the educational department, if there is one. 
The advertising department Avill require a severe 
wrench in its usual point of view before it will be 
able to run the sort of magazine described here. 
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If a member of the advertising department does 
act as editor of the intra-plant paper, he should do 
so from the industrial relations point of view, as 
one of the employees who happens to have a knowl- 
edge of printing and writing. He should not write 
the magazine himself and then send it out to the 
shop, expecting it to be interesting simply because 
it is well written. In eliciting the articles from 
employees, he should adopt the point of view of the 
workman. 



CHAPTER III 

Educational Work Of A House Organ 

Ext'lianye Of Worth While Ideas 

When a special instance of the use of brains 
ill company work by employees is brought to light, 
the shop paper may well take cognizance of it. If 
it is a device capable of being photographed, a pho- 
tograph should also l)e printed. Publication ac- 
complishes tliree things. The mere fact of publi- 
cation in tlu^ comi)any paper gives tlie workma?i 
that long-sought definite recognition and "credit" 
for an idea whicli is to liim a big one. It passes 
on to all the other departments an idea worth 
copying or adapting. It stimulates other men by 
example to use their own brains. 

Such ideas may be of various kinds. One fore- 
man had an inexpensive attachment put on his ma- 
chine for feeding work tlirough it by rolls instead 
of by hand. A ])icture of the device and an esti- 
mate of the saving of time was printed. A tin- 
smith arranged a small tank to keep machine 
pumps from being plugged up with fine chips 
floating down with the fluid. Another picture 
show^ed simply a rough wooden cabinet in which a 
foreman keeps a supply of spare repair parts for 
repairing machines. He has learned what parts 
are apt to break, and by having duplicate parts 
made ahead he can repair a machine in ten min- 
utes rather than have it lie idle for a month wait- 
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ing for a part to be made. Ideas like this last one, 
which are ai)plii'al)lp to every department, are the 
most valnable for piibiicatioii. This particular 
foreman lias a hciit t^iward management in the 
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large, and especially preparedness, so that he sel- 
dom has to hustle. Apparently he never has any- 
thing to do except walk around comfortably and 
look good-natured. He always has time to use his 
eyes and his brains and straighten out snarls be- 
fore they happen. He is very successful. 

Proper methods of handling tool work or keep- 
ing tools are worth passing on to all departments. 
One photograpli shows how a head floor inspector 
in a manufacturing plant of the company keeps 
his working inspection and master gages on end 
in stands, to prevent injury, and locked up in a 
cabinet, to prevent straying or maladjustment by 
workmen after the dimensions are sealed. As this 
company is a leading manufacturer of tolerance 
gages, by the way, the inspector is naturally an 
authority and it is safe to copy this method from 
the photograph if any manufacturer wishes to do 
so. 

In companies wliicli have organized methods 
of eliciting briglit ideas by suggestion systems, 
suggestions can be stimulated by printing the 
aw^ards in the shop paper, with pictures of some of 
the devices. The Eastman Kodak company pays 
especial attention to this, and their employees' 
house organ has at periodic intervals an impres- 
sive list of the awards covering a certain period. 
Not only does tliis give public recognition, but 
without doubt the cash amounts of individual and 
total aw^ards stimulate future suggestions. 

Technical Instruction 

Straight technical instruction maj^ be given in 
the employees" magazine. A certain amount of it ; 

is welcomed by readers. Design and setting up of 
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tools or machines, physicochemical analysis of raw 
material, explanation of obscure processes, are all 
subjects for the ma<^azine. Hnman interest should 
be developed at the beginning' of such an article 
by showing the employee liow the subject is of im- 
portance or interest to him. r>ut this is one kind 
of article which should ]>roceed to definite techni- 
cal analysis as sAviftly as possible. The greatest 
good is obtained from sucli articles if they are 
limited in extent. It is nuich better to stop short 
so that the interested reader will say ^^1 wish there 
was more of that,-' and then give new references 
to books treating the matter fully. 

Articles on the sliarpening, cutting action, and 
care of tools are always a good thing. Mechanics 
everywhere have diiferent methods of using tools. 
Foremen will tell you that. The number of men 
wiio have never studied the principles l)ack of or 
the limitations of the tools they use is surprising. 
The number is greater nowadays when few work- 
men have learned their trade in an actual appren- 
tice course than it used to be. Most foremen have 
a special rather than a wide experience. 

The principles of tools can generally be ex- 
plained logically and clearly, getting dow^n to the 
basic reasons for and actions of tools in general, 
rather than taking up kinks of various tools and 
operations. For diagrams, a photograph like the 
one shown mav be used, with tlie theory lines 
marked in afterwards on the ]>rint. Tlie name of 
the department from which tlie tools were actual- 
ly selected should be mentioned, not specially to 
give credit to that department, but to make the 
subject more real to the reader by tying it up with 
his ow^n plant. This sort of photograph of actual 
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Photographs ARr L'sF.Kri, in Showin^ij Thkorv. 

All Cutting Tools Have These Angles: A— The fLearinc.-; B— The Top 
Rake; C— The Lip Angle. 

tools in use, ia of more value than <iii ordiiiapy dia- 

Following the first scries of pajiers on fteneral 
principles, there should he a series of detailed pa- 
pers on the various kinds of tools and their nse^^ — 
for instance in the machine shop, lathe tools, planer 
tools, etc., tlireadin}; tools, small tools, marhine 
tools, and finally automatits. lOai'h artiile might 
well he written bv a foreman of a dcpartnient 
which nses those tools most. Tf tiiiit is done, the 
men in this department iind jiarallel departments 
will he apt to read the article earefnlly and not 
only absorh the theory hnt act on it. 

The analysis of raw matt'riiil used in the plant, 
and the ex])]anation of its ('0!)strneti<m and action 
should also he developed iii the house orjian. 
Fibres in a textile plant, pi,irments in a paint fac- 
tory, the "lay"' of paper in a i)a))er mill, metal- 
lurgy of steel in a maihine shop, are meat for the 
shop paper in each plant. Microphotoizraplis 
should certainly be taken and pnhlislied, hut spar- 
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ingly, because one or two are more vivid than a 
half dozen. Proper chemical symbols should be 
used, both to make easy reading of definite facts 
for those who haven't forgotten symbols, and be- 
cause a few symbols are not too abstruse to be in- 
teresting even to the man wlio has to squint at 
them as an erudite curiosity. 

Articles on steel should then tiike up the dif- 
ferent kinds of steel in use in the shoj), the differ- 
ence in their make-up and their actions, and the 
reasons why they are used where they are. The 
general differences betw(»en iron, steel, wronght 
iron, cast iron, malleable iron, other kinds of trade 
classes of iron, and other metals should be out- 
lined both as to properties and as to resulting 
uses. This may seem a trite and generally known 
subject. But from what previous source did the 
knowledge at present in circulation in the shop 
come? Hearsay, guess, and tliirty-second hand in- 
formation which was apt to get badly distorted or 
comically misapplied. The present knowledge in 
almost any shop is sketcliy. The information is 
much more valuable if it reaches all the individual 
men directly from an authoritative source. It can 
be boiled down and made directly applicable to 
shop work by tying it up closely to the kinds of 
material in the plant itself. 

Processes may also be analyzed technically, — 
for instance, heat treatment of steel. Whether the 
process is applied in the plant itself to the raw" 
material after purchase, or had been given to the 
raw material by the producing company before 
purchase, a descriptive analysis is desirable for 
the men handling the steel. It should be accom- 
panied by microphotographs showing the struc- 
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ture >^before and after taking'' the heat treatment. 
Brief tabular reports of strength tests etc., before 
and after taking may show the results and the ad- 
visability of the treatment. 

Reviews Of Technical Articles In The Press 

Of course the shop paper cannot print a frac- 
tion of the total technical material it would like 
to print. To cover this, the magazine should carry 
each month a condensed review of articles in the 
technical press of the month which are applic- 
able to plant work. The most efficient form is a 
condensed table of contents of the principal cur- 
rent technical magazines to which the employees 
either subscribe or have access. This table should 
be restricted to articles bearing directly on the 
material, product or processes of the individual 
company, and to important articles on manage- 
ment and office methods, which of course are ap- 
plicable to all kinds of factories. A special col- 
umn, inserted at the left of the table specifies the 
groups of readers — routing clerks, employment 
department etc — wlio should not fail to read a 
particular article. The other columns give the 
title of each article, the magazine in which it ap- 
peared, the month or week of the issue, and the in- 
clusive paging so as to give some indication of 
length. For its own sake, tlie list must be brief. 
If it isn't, it will look too formidable and will not 
be read, and so will fail of its purpose. Its pur- 
pose is to edit the technical press of the month 
just sufficiently to call the attention of any large 
group of men in the plant to some article they 
decidedly ought not to miss. But such a table, 
properly edited so that its references are looked 
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up, leads to thumbing over the other pages of the 
magazines and inculcates of itself the habit of 
reading the standard technical press. 

Accident Prevention 

The department of industrial relations finds 
its proper place for explanation, and what might 
be called advertisement, in the employees' own 
magazine. Any service worth installing is worth 
laying before the people whom it is intended to 
serve, to get their cooperation in its use, thereby 
increasing the results which first made the com- 
pany willing to invest money in it. 

Employees are the people necessary to reach, 
for instance, on accident prevention. Accident 
prevention campaigns should be instituted in the 
shop paper. Interesting and varied ways should 
be found of continuing them in issue after issue 
and re-emphasizing them. 
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One method of visualizing? the need for care 
is a dia^Tam of the human body, which analyzes 
the accidents wliich really occurred in the home 
plant between certain dates. Tlie number on each 
part of the body shows the number of accidents oc- 
curring to that i)art. Force is <i!:iven to such a 
presentation by the fact that the accidents hap- 
pened to the body of em])loyees who are reading 
the results. They are not just data taken a thou- 
sand miles away or a year afterwards. 

Any such chart in a normal occupation will 
show that the most accidents happen to hands. 
The moral is, take care of vour hands. 

7 t' 

Then the employees should be urged to take 
advantage of the first aid assistance provided in 
the plant. They should be advised strongly to use 
it, especially in the case of very slight mishaps — 
a sliver in the finger, a speck of dust in the eye — 



instead of turning to the man l)eside them whose 
fingers are as inexpert, or at any rate as soiled as 
their own. It should be empliasized that many ac- 
cidents develop into medical cases which could 
have been prevented bv a minute or two of routine 
attention at the start. 

First aid rooms should be described, the equip- 
ment, the uses of it, the results obtained or ex- 
pected. Photographs talk. Offer of its opportun- 
ities to the em])loyees may be renewed, without 
conditions or under the few necessary conditions 
obtaining at the plant. The fact should be brought 
out, that small cases are treated by the nurse her- 
self at the plant without expense or loss of time, 
and that on the other hand if she gets a serious 
case she does not atteni])t to treat it beyond the 
first aid but turns it over to a doctor. 
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The photograph sliould show the nurse and 
her assistants if she has any, as they are usually 
well known in the plant or even in the homes. It 
should also show a patient having a slight injury 
treated. People imitate the action in a photo- 
graph. 

Eyes are another vulnerable part. What hap- 
pens to eyes in a grinding room if they are un- 
protected by goggles was shown by publishing in 
the shop paper a microphotograph of a lens which 
had been worn eight hours. It had been issued to 
a man on starting work in the morning, and was 
requested from him by the photographer shortly 
before 5 o'clock that afternoon. The microphoto- 
graph showed the lens to be pitted all over in little 
craters, where emery sparks had dug into the 
glass. Some of the little craters actually had rings 
of color around them where the hot sparks had 
burned the glass, but of course these did not show 
on the photograph. The name of the man wearing 
the goggles, and the name of the department were 
published. The simple question was asked, if the 
lens had not been there to be cut, what would have 
happened to the eye? 

The shop paper may also publish photographs 
of narrow escapes from accidents. Of course the 
escapes themselves could be caught only by luck, 
which is not a dependable source of material for 
a shop paper. But situations that are potentially 
dangerous are a good substitute, if a snap shot or 
even a posed photograph shows the dramatic mo- 
ment — just before something may happen — ^when 
the mechanism of the expected accident is quite 
clear. This sort of photograph has the advantage 
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of making everybody afraid, not of the accident, 
but of the typical cause of it. 

An upturned rusty nail, for instance, in a pic- 
ture all by itself, concentrates attention for a mo- 
ment on the nail and its possibilities. The reader 
turns the page; but the picture remains in his 
mind. The next time his glance crosses a nail up- 
turned from the ground, he focuses upon it and 
sees it all alone, and as big as the picture was in 
the book. If he is human at all and has what they 
call conscience, he stoops over and picks it up, or 
at least growls at somebody else to do so. Much 
attention is paid to accident prevention work by 
AX-I-DENT-AX, the employees' magazine of the 
United States Smelting & Refining ("o. 

A monthly tabular comparison of the number 
of accidents in various plants or departments of 
the company, with the percentage of reduction 
from previous months, set in parallel columns, is 
another aid to improvement. The excuse of the 
ordinary man is, *^0h, well, we don't have many 
accidents in this room : they happen somewhere 
else". A comparative table threatens to prove him 
a liar, and he then starts out to make good his 
word. 

Clothes Worn In The Shop 

The shop paper has been found of especial use 
in teaching girls while in the shop to wear cos- 
tumes which will be safe from machinery. Girls 
will wear anything, if shown that it is already be- 
ing worn. Therefore all that is necessary is to 
pick out some adventurous spirit among the girls 
who has originated or adopted a costume based on 
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its advantages for shop wear, instead of being in- 
herited from the street. Take a photograph of 
her, and print it. The other girls will soon have 
a costume like hers. 

This statement of feminine psychology sounds 
cynical, but it isn't. The limitations imposed on 
the girls by the tyrannous idea of style should be 
recognized, but it should also be recognized that 
they can themselves make the style. When, for in- 
stance, it was proposed that the entirely male ex- 
ecutive committee should gravely debate, and pick 
out a stiindard costume which sliould be imposed 
upon the girls in all the shops of the Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation, it was thought much bet- 
ter to let the girls take care of the question them- 
selves. The camera man made a little trip about 
the plants, taking pictures of distinctive costumes, 
from medium to pretty good. A panel of these 
was printed in the shop paper and entitled, "Paris 
Styles As AVorn In Our Shops''. Each costume 
was described; and in each one that was based on 
a street dress, sucli as a skirt and w^hite waist, it 
was pointed out that the wearer found it- necessary 
to make additions — bibs on front, cuff protectors 
on the sleeves, aprons, rubber bands, etc. One wo- 
man was found who Avore three aprons, each de- 
signed to cover a share of the skirt. The danger 
of these additions catching in moving machinery 
was pointed out. The logical next step was illus- 
trated by two costumes which consisted of overall 
or "bungalow'' aprons which the wearers substi- 
tuted for their street costumes on coming in, in 
the morning and replaced ^t night. The neatness 
of these was apparent at once, as was also the fact 
that they accomplished in the most thorough and 
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simple way all the various purposes sought in- 
effectively by the partial devices. The costumes 
were attractive also, partly because the girls 
chosen as subjects were good looking. Of course 
all this had to be handled with an attempt, at 
least, at diplomacy. 

Two days after the publication of the paper 
one of the girls of one plant called a meeting of 
the other girls at which they decided to wear "sen- 
sible" costumes. Prices had already been looked 
up by some of the girls in the local stores, and 
were mentioned. The style chosen could be pur- 
chased in the local shops, though each girl was to 
pick out individually the exact costume and color. 

A few days later several girls in another plant 
of the company, who had of course received the 
same paper, banded together and gave solemn 
pledges that they would each and all, next Mon- 
day morning, appear in khaki bloomerettes. None 
of them failed her comrades, and they appeared. 
In a short time these bloomerettes, the extreme of 
safety and neatness, became the vogue in the other 
shops. 

If any other shop paper wishes to follow the 
same procedure, care should be taken to lay empha- 
sis on the best costumes hy giving them a good 
position on the page, by putting them into sepa- 
rate cuts, by making these cuts larger than the 
others, and also — whisper it — by picking the pret- 
tiest girls for the better costumes. 



CHAPTER IV 

How A HcirSK Oucan Impkovks Morale 

We cannot liave every article in the employee's 
magazine a cooperative article. The same inform- 
al thread of co-operation may run tlirongh all of 
them but ive need other articles. 



(This Tap Required 90 Pounds of Steel and Has Over Fifty Flutes or 
Chip Grooves.) 

The shoi> paper, after hnildin^ up the idea of 
t^am mannfiH'tnre, slionld show the eniploj'ees the 
results of their work. Whenever there is a good 
chance, the niasazine should get a vivid photo- 
graph of interesting pieces or amounts of product. 
A mammoth individual piece of product is always 
interesting. In the tap and die line, for instance, 
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the shop paper had a picture of two staybolt taps 
which were taller than the man who stood between 
them with a hand on each to balance them on end. 
These were for use on the boiler of the latest and 
largest type of giant locomotive. 

Large individual orders of regular product are 
also worth picturing, because they show the em- 
ployees the cumulative amount of a few days' 
work. The photograph of a large government or- 
der of screw plates brought home to the workers 
vividly, as no statistics could, the amount of high- 
ly necessary tools they were turning out for the 
government in war time. The photograph talked 
louder than many speeches, in fact it proved that 
the speeches about war were not "bunk". 

A man may be made to comprehend that his 
product is of the same importance to the com- 
munity in time of peace tliat it was to the govern- 
ment in time of war. The same need is present in 
peace times of knowing that our work amounts to 
something. The foreman, the workman, the type- 
writer girl like to know that the work they spend 
their weeks on is substantial. And the knowledge 
helps them to work in the future a little more 
easily and with a little better result. 

Product In Use 

The final use of the product should also be 
shown occasionally in the shop paper. I may cite 
a picturesque incident. A government airplane 
driven by a native of the town of Greenfield 
alighted in Greenfield, where the pilot was to make 
a day's visit to his home. It so happened that the 
special tap plant of the Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration had been intrusted by the government 
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with making the taps for threading the turn- 
buckles which draw tight the dozens of piano wires 
that bind and hold the trusses of airplanes in ten- 
sion. The taps have to be highly accurate, and a 
good deal of care liad been put on them by the 
w^illing employees. But, probably, in spite of their 
taking the word of the works manager, their idea 
of the use of the finished taps, after they had 
passed out the shipping room door, remained more 
or less mythical or indefinite. 

So the plant j)hotograi3her was hustled up to 
take a picture of the airj)lane where it had alighted 
in the field. Just below this picture was placed a 
detail photograph of a turnbuckle together with 
two of the special taps whi(?h were made at the 
plant for use in its manufacture. An arrow was 
drawn from the large scale detail turnbuckle on 
the lower picture to one of the many smaller re- 
plicas in the airplane, and the combination photo- 
graph was printed thus in the shop paper. 

Airplanes don't come to town every day, carry- 
ing one's product. But there are a hundred ways 
in which the same idea will develop. The import- 
ant thing is to have the attitude of mind that will 
be on the watch for interesting and convincing in- 
stances of the valuable use of product. Salesmen 
and development engineers would then come upon 
many of them. Instances of products in use in 
other countries can also be gathered. The Corona 
Bulletin is especially skilful in showing interest- 
ing ways of using Corona typewriters. 

Such incidents not only demonstrated the use 
of one product or order, but each corroborated the 
reality of all other war contracts, through the 
natural inference that any one of them could have 
been visualized in a similar wav if occasion had 
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offered. That is the real value of printing such 
things — the general, not the specific, demonstra- 
tion. 

To refer again to ^var work, an instance of the 
whole company's importiince and its service to the 
government was furnished in the shop magazine 
by a photograph and story of the government's 
branch ordnance office for the surrounding terri- 
tory, which was located during the war in the 
Greenfield Tap & Die ('ompany's Administration 
office, rent free. 

Xew Product 

A new and forthcoming product should be 
noted in the empU)yees magazine, just as manu- 
facture for the market is about to start. The em- 
ployees do not necessarily see the company's cata- 
logs or special trade bulletins advertising it. In 
the {j:hoi) magazine expert knowledge on the part of 
the reader may be assumed, so that the descrip- 
tion should touch on different aspects than those 
that would be interesting to an outsider, — the evo- 
lution of the future product from the present 
product; who developed it; what tests, models and 
sample quantities were tried out to prove its 
value before it was decided to manufacture it on 
a quantity scale and bring it before the public ; and 
what departments are to make it. A new die 
manufactured to combine lightness and accuracy, 
with twice the former speed of operation, by com- 
bining the properties of hand dies and machine 
dies, was the subject of the accompanying photo- 
graph, which instantly explained all these points 
to the expert eye of the die maker. The rest of 
us probably w^ouldn't be so highly interested in 
it, but we aren't the ones whom the paper is for. 
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Twe!it;v yeiirs from now tliat tool may possibly 

he put out of date by some new development, 



thoii'>;li yoi! can't make (lie |)resent mechanic see 
how; hilt today it represents the advance of today, 
and it vowld be a crime to overlook it in the shop 
paper. 



Explaining the Parts of a "Little Giant" E 
The Die Itself. 2. The Guide. 3. The Cap, v 
Guide in Place. 



"Kf//(////" Fri'c Svrricc To Kmploi/pes 

The shop paper may krej) alive in the minds of 
employees — and thns greatly increase their value 
— services which some companies find it to their 
advantage to provide for the employee outside of 
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working hours, such as chibs, gjmnasiums, bath- 
houses, or even residences. Many companies find 
it necessary to l)nild little cities of company 
houses to house the people they need as employees. 
Workers naturally want to know about dwellings. 

A bird's-eye view of a group of houses un- 
der construction, when tenements everywhere were 
scarce, showed tlie employees that at least the 
company was trying to take care of the residence 
needs of its present and future employees. This 
is of cash advantage to the company in time of 
competition for labor. 

Close-up photographs of some of the completed 
houses and a story of the opportunities offered em- 
ployees to buy as well as rent, develops the hous- 
ing service of the company. Sometimes the re- 
sources of the neighboring town are worth present- 
ing. During the war when girls were sought as 
workers by every establishment, the Helix printed 
photographs of the interior of a girls' club, which 
was not at all the property of the corporation, but 
which was open to any girl permanently or tem- 
porarily residing in the town, at an entrance fee of 
fifty cents. Whether an individual girl cared to 
use the opportunity or not, the publication of the 
opportunity showed the spirit of the town and the 
company, and proved to the girls that they would 
be treated as well here as anvwhere. 

Employees' Activities 

Employees' mutual benefit associations and 
other activities of employees, social, athletic, or 
educational, should of course have the freedom of 
the employees' magazine. Membership campaigns 
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in the benefit association can be and should be 
greatly aided. Such activities as these are the 
only ones which may on occasions be given some- 
thing resembling display advertising. The edi- 
tors of the employees' magazine should always 
w^ork with these clubs, formally or informally. 

Baseball teams in summer, bowling in winter, 
sw^imming pools, basketball, etc., should be en- 
couraged and tied up with the whole group of com- 
pany employees as their teams and their activities. 
Minstrel shows, dances and other events gotten up 
by the employees are not only good news, but can 
be greatly aided by publicity in the shop paper. 

Educational clubs may be reported and encour- 
aged, such as the Economic Club at the Norton 
Grinding Co., and the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute class at various places. A picture of the 
Alexander Hamilton class at the Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corporation, together with a description of 
its work, which was printed in The Helix, was 
afterwards spread broadcast bv the Institute in 
its advertising. 

The house organ itself is an activity of the em- 
ployees and may be appropriately noticed as such 
in its own columns, bringing out \ts progress, and 
the interest in, and appreciation of it on the part 
of the employees. The photograph accompanying 
another part of this volume, taken without posing 
or even without warning, shows the employees 
themselves reading the Helix. It shows the other 
plants also, that all plants are interested alike, 
in the same paper, once a month, at the same hour 
of issue. This in itself makes for a feeling of 
unity in the company. 
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Progresfi Pictures Of Gardens 

The shop magazine, in several successive issues, 
may give progress pictures and prosperity re- 
ports of some enterprise undertaken either by the 
employees, or jointly by tlie emplo^yees and the 
company. 

The War Gardens of 1018 are an instance. 
Land belonging to the company, to individuals, 
and to the town was loaned rent free and divided 
into plots one of which was allotted to each em- 
ployee who applied. Tlie produce of the gardens 
was to belong entirely to the employee. The rest 
of the story is told by the subjects of some of the 
photographs. The logic of the series, as successive 
progress reports, is made plain by stating the 
months in which the photographs were published. 

(a) Maj' — Tractor bought by company plowing 
land furnished free by the company, town, and 
citizens. 

(b) June — Truckload of seed at wholesale 
cost. 

(c) June — Employees planting the seed in 
their gardens. 

(d) July — A group hoeing in the gardens, July 
4. 

(e) August — Bird's-eye view of gardens pros- 
pering. 

(f) September — First prize, silver set. 

(g) October — Giant late strawberry, 
(h) March — Giant parsnips. 



CHAPTER V 

Democracy of an Employees" Magazine 

Personal Acquaint a u re Articles 

Of course all the subjects dealt with in an em- 
ployees magazine must be ke;pt human and treated 
in as personal a way as possible. The pictures 
must be alive and full of people doing things. But 
we need to weld our material together still more 
and to humanize our whole magazine with concen- 
trated personality. Artich^s such as those in the 
Who's AVho column and on old emj)loyees bring 
out clearly the personal acquaintance angle. Av- 
tides on individuals prominent in the company, 
beginning with the president, should give a photo- 
graph, birth, education, business career, main 
causes of success; activities outside the corpora- 
tion; family; and hobbies. Whatever any average 
human being would like to say about himself 
should be included, frankly, as one man talking 
to another; for the man in the sho]) knows that 
the subject of the article is acquainted before hand 
with its contents, even if he did not write it him- 
self. This is the one time in a nuin's life when he 
is partly offered, partly forced into, the opportun- 
ity to be personal, and he should be so, with some 
modesty, a little humor, and above all, getting 
down to the bed rock of common human nature, 
— boyhood, and early labors in the shop itself, 
and pride in one's children. 
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It is impossible for the president of a large 
company to know everyone in it personally. He 
could spend quiU^ a long time doing nothing but 
going around shaking hands, like a politician. It 
might be worth the time — if there were not so 
many duties competing for his hours. He can not 
do it. 

The shop paper is at least a common meeting 
ground on which all the employees of the com- 
pany, including the president who feels as much 
as anyone else the need of acquaintance, may be- 
come acquainted with each other and each other's 
work. 

There is nothing to prevent a personal memoir 
from the president or any other executive reaching 
the hands of every individual and having eflfect. 
However, he must speak simply as a leader of em- 
ployees — not as a boss. The shop paper should 
under no circumstances be used as a vehicle for 
the management, for instance in the labor ques- 
tion. The magazine is expected to promote shop 
intelligence and cooperation under any and all 
circumstances, and its standing must not be under- 
mined. 

It might be possible to treat the Who's Who 
article as a continuation of educational iustruc- 
tion, in the direction of moral instruction in busi- 
ness life, by stressing the above-mentioned "causes 
of success''. But this should not be overdone. At 
school, the boy who is i)ointed out as a model isn't 
always the happiest boy in the class when he needs 
sympathy or cooperation. 

The Who's Who series may be arranged in 
various ways. If only one man is treated in each 
issue, the order of precedence should be carefully 
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determined by a qualified official of the company, 
such as the secretary. If one man per issue is too 
slow, two or more men can be run at a time. Both 
men may be taken from similar positions. Works 
managers, for instance, may be run in pairs until 
all the works managers are exhausted. (Jr to give 
a little greater variety, one man from the plant 
and one man from the office may be paired in 
each issue. 

Old employees should, if possible, be scheduled 
strictly in the order of the number of years they 
have been with the company. If this cannot be 
done, it is of course worth while to pick at random 
among tlie senior employees, until information 
comes in as to seniority. These articles should in- 
clude a photograph, biographical note of birth, 
education, apprenticesliip or its equivalent, in- 
cluding other plants worked at, reminiscenses of 
the conditions of the plant and of work years ago, 
family, residence, and hobbies. Each of these ar- 
ticles is of intrinsic interest in itself. Moreover, 
each man portrayed, from the first one, represents 
all the other old employees, for they know they 
are only awaiting their turn. The "old boys" 
also interest the younger employees, who may scoflf 
at them to their faces, but who like to see them 
respected, because they are going to be old em- 
ployees themselves some day. . 

To break up the regularity necessary in the 
Who's Who and Old Employees articles, informal 
articles on people well known about the plants 
may be thrown in casually. These people usually 
belong to some service department, such as main- 
tenance and repairs or the industrial relations di- 
vision. The plant electrician, who is sometimes 
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called out of bed to repair a motor; a clever tin- 
smith whose devices help the shop; an office cab- 
inet maker who has made many handy articles 
specially designed for the needs of the offices, — 
all can be snbjerts of illustrations and short text 
in the eniiiloycrs* magazine. Their duties and dif- 
ficnlticR and valne can he brought out in a pleas- 
ant way, so jis t«» give them recognition and se- 



cure cooperatioi 
realize the cxtci 
its time. 



t of 



making each department 
the total demand made on 



The photographs should 
include some of their work. 
( )ne of the tinsmiths is 
shonu ill the picture 
mischievously standing in- 
side of what is really a 
galvanized iron casing to 
enclose a belt polishing 
miichtne, though it attracts 
startled attention because 
it looks at first sight like 
Ills own coffin. He was a 
linmorons cockney who had 
.just ccmie back from the 
army and didn't mind such 
tilings. Another shows a 
tinsmith standing beside a 
liig air-exhaust pipe which 
he built himself at a con- 
siderable saving to the com- 
pany, at a time when increased help in the grind- 
ing room on war production called for increased 
facilities to take away dust. 



One Of His Own 
Products 

(A TlBSMITII IN » 
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A motherly cook of the main factory dining 
room appeared in one issue of The Helix, holding 
one of the pies that mother used to make, poised 
in her hand while she trimmed off the crust This 
sort of thing appeals to pie eaters and at the same 
time ^^advertises'', or keeps interesting to the em- 
ployees, the dining rooms which are a service af- 
fair. 

These informal unexpected articles correct any 
tendency the magazine might otherwise have 
towards being hide bound or mechanically con- 
structed. 

Enough other personal notes and news articles, 
prepared whenever anything of gTeat importance 
to individuals happens, should be included, with 
personal photographs, to demonstrate that the em- 
ployee's magazine is open at any time to any em- 
ployee who does something. 

Meetings And Conferences 

Meetings and conferences are constantly oc- 
curring in any large factory. 8ome of these may 
be reported in full in the magazine. If the meet- 
ing is not too large and is significant enough, it 
may be illustrated by a group picture of the men 
present. A key list of names should be given, 
either below the photograph or in the text. When 
all the salesmen of the Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration were called in for a two day annual con- 
ference, the printed photograph which afterwards 
reached them in the magazine gave the salesmen 
themselves a memento of tlie conference, and gave 
other employees an idea of the size and momen- 
tum of the sales force. 
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According to the old principle of the news 
value of names group pictures are worth a lot of 
space if thej^ are new and interesting. It was 
found possible for instance to photograph the en- 
tire night gang of one plant, consisting of sixty 
men. With the photograph was a description. 

Text to accompany tlie picture detailed the dis- 
tribution of work at night, how the conditions dif- 
fered from those in tlie day, and what a topsy 
turvy world a night man lives in, with supper in 
the morning. The rivalry of the night gang with 
the day gang was liumorously acknowledged, as 
well as a decided enprit de corps of the night gang. 
The night men were very well pleased with this 
article, because no notice had previously been 
taken of them. They couldn't go to night enter- 
tainments or socials. It seemed to them that 
everybody had forgotten their very existence as 
part of the plant, and they themselves had fel( 
somewhat in doubt as to whether they belonged to 
the plant at all. 

After that, we had to pliotograph the night 
gangs of other plants. 

Purely Personal Items 

Pictures and items which have nothing to do 
with work nevertheless may liave a decided place 
in the employees' nmgazine. Outings of employees, 
clubs or informal groups of individual employees 
may be reported with never a mention of work, 
but just for all the fun there is in them. An ama- 
teur camera caught the employees of one plant in 
an impromptu peace parade on November 11, with 
the works manager at the head. 
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A picture of a wrist watcli given by a shop to 
a departing soldier was printed in Tlie Helix, 
partly because it was news and partly so that the 
contributors of the watcli would see their gift ap- 
preciated and get the same sort of pleasure as the 
original recipient. 

Baby pictures are always welcome in the shop 
magazine— that is, photographs of the employees' 
cunning infants. A father who himself would run 
behind the woodshed to avoid publicity will glad- 
ly put his baby into view. The other fathers are 
also interested in tlie pictures, but their wives are 
especially interested. And it is a poor magazine 
wlilcli isn't read by the wives of the men it is about. 



(Tb 
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employees; election of plunt people to honorary 
offices in the town or in societies ; severe illnesses ; 
bereavements and deaths among employees; all 
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these are pruperlj recorded in the employees' 
magazine. The shop paper thus partakes of the 
fharacter of a iiewspapei- as well as ot a luagazlue. 
Jokes and hits should be scattered amoDg these 
personal items as they come in from the plants. 
Most of these are very good to print, provided that 
the hits are not malicious, hut are reports of some 
well known funny incident that happened in the 
shop, or humorous examples of human traits 
carried to the extreme, or of things that are apt 
to happen to any of us. Sometimes these may be 
illustrated. One such item consisted almost en- 
tirely of illustration. Au exceedingly brief fish 
was the total day's catch for a well known fisher- 
man. The picture was printed under the head- 
line, "A Short Story", and the story below, com- 
plete in a single line of text was "Ed Lyman went 
fishing". The fish measured, on a ruler which 
was also in the photograph, just two inches. 



THC PKOaO niTHEX OTM/fXjWO ftlff. 

losing the secret of tbdr authorship is illuitiatnf as 
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Cartoons iiiiiy incorporate some of the funny 
incidents, either with or without text. Some of 
the subjects of cartoons may have a serious uuder- 
lying theme, some may he just fun. Cartoons also 
make good illustrations fur the report of a meet- 
ing or outing. It is desirable to have a little more 
to a cartoon tliau just a detached sketch of a per- 
son, such as some shop magazines use when they 
cannot get anything more complete, but even 
these are worth while. A speaking likeness of a 
fellow employee is always appreciated. Cartoons 
are good stuff. 

Results Of A Holism' Orfiati On Thi& Policy 

A maguzine which is at once constructive, edu- 
cational, humorous and definitely personal will be 
eagerly read by the employees. For instance, the 

percentage of employees that read The EJelix is 
shown to he greiit by tlie suiip shot taken by an 



amateur photographer at one ](liiiit without warn- 
ing that a camera was on the job— probably even 
without the knowledge of those who were taken. 
The editor, (that i>^, the W'l-lter of this article) 
who is naturally conservative about hie own busi- 
ness, almost caused a riot in a committee meet- 
ing by declaring that he didn't believe more than 
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sixty. per cent of the employees read every word 
of every issue. (This percentage, by the way, is 
believed to be greater than the percentage of sub- 
scribers who read every word in general maga- 
zines like The Century or McClure's after paying 
from twenty to thirty-five cents for them!) The 
other committee members indignantly denied any 
such low proportion, putting their estimate at 
from ninety to ninety-five percent of employees who 
went through every word of every page of every is- 
sue from cover to cover. They adduced evidence to 
prove it. A nightman who comes into his plant 
after the day men have gone home, said that dur- 
ing six months he had found just one copy of the 
magazine left lying around the shop, ownerless. 
All were agreed that there wasn't a man who 
failed to take his copy, examine the headlines and 
take a look through tlie material ; and that cer- 
tainly over ninety-nine percent examined the con- 
tents. TIk^ ty])ical manner- of handling the mag- 
azine was agreed by observers from several plants 
to be the following: the average man looks first 
at the front i)age, and the cartoon page. After he 
has had a chance to laugh at one cartoon or so, he 
thumbs through the leaves in a preliminary sur- 
vey, then folds the paper up and puts it in his 
pocket to come back to it the first chance he has to 
read. Those who c*an't read English read the pic- 
tures thoroughly. One man Avho knows the alien 
labor pretty well was of the opinion that most of 
them had the contents read to them by someone 
at home who could read, a girl at school or a neigh- 
bor, for these illiterate people afterward seemed 
to know everything that was in each issue. 
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The percentage of men's wives, families and 
neighbors who read such a magazine as The Helix 
seems also to he nnexpet;tedly great. The men or 
their wives lend the magazine to the people next 
door or across the street, who soon come to have a 
second mortgage on each successive copy, which 
they are not dilatory in foreclosing. One man's 
paper has a regular route in the neighborhood, 
and after these neighbors are through with it, it 
goes to Turners Falls, an adjoining town. It was 
discovered tliat a great many men mail their 
copies, as soon as they are through with them, to 
relatives in other towns or states. One man asked 
if, as a sp«:ial courtesy, he couhi purchase regu- 
larly an extra copy, so that he could continue to 
send one to liis aijed niotlier, as he had been do- 
ing', and also have one to keep for himself. He 
was told that a mother in whom he was so inter- 
ested deserved the interest of the corporation too, 
and she was put on the mailing list, without ex- 
pense or trouble to him. 



<The Magazine Comes Out at the Gate.) 

When a magazine is so eagerly read as that, it 
a safe inference that each article reaches prac- 
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tically everyone who ought to be interested in it. 
They at least read the title and start in to read 
the rest, though some fatalities may occur on the 
way through, due to interruptions and that well 
known villain, human nature. But the percentage 
of those at whom the article is aimed who actual- 
ly read it is undoubtedly great. So is the percent- 
age of all articles that are read by everyone. 

The pictures seem to convey the same spirit 
and unity to illiterates. This is probably on the 
principle that when a man is restricted to one 
sense, he surprises ordinary people by the amount 
he can absorb through that one sense. 

The spirit created among a force of employees 
by such an employees' magazine as we have de- 
scribed is very great, even if it is unformulated. 
Acquaintance with tlie work of others is spread 
as never before. There is a recognition that other 
fellows work, that the plant is human, that execu- 
tives are human and work. There is a unity in 
each plant, and a unity between the several plants 
of the company. The employees are willing and 
even proud to identify themselves with the com- 
pany. Though they themselves may not know it, 
they have a certain attachment to the plant. Em- 
' ployees leaving the company to locate out of tow^n 
frequently want the plant paper to continue to 
be sent to them. 

The spread of the magazine through the town, 
as described, also serves to unite the town to the 
company. The company builds into a community 
greater than itself. It is easier to get help and it 
is easier to handle help after it is secured, for the 
factory has the reputation of being a shopful of hu- 
man beings who cooperate. 
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An unusual enterprise happened lately which 
quite unexpectedly furnished a proof of the incul- 
cation of the spirit of cooperation in the plant. A 
big rush job came in to one department. The fore- 
man, an experienced man who had just recently 
been transferred from the routing department, did 
not know how he could possibly get the order out 
on time. He started to explain to the individual 
workmen that in order to get the job done each 
successive man would have to have his machine 
clear of his present work and set up just as the 
preceding man was ready to hand over the new 
Avork, then finish up his process on the new job 
in clockwork fashion for the new man. They said 
ves, thev knew the difflcultv. Then the foreman 
tried an experiment. He asked the workmen to 
route their oivn work. 

They gave, individually and collectively, after 
a little tobacco-spitting, promises earlier than the 
w^ork had ever been done before. In production, 
they cut the time of promise. 

The foreman says he reasoned that if the idea 
of cooperation was interesting in retrospect or in 
analysis in the shop paper, why shouldn't it be in- 
teresting enough in conscious operation to accom- 
plish a stunt set in advance, especially in a place 
where everyone concerned in the chain of coopera- 
tion had been constantly receiving the same in- 
spiration that had suggested the idea to the fore- 
man? Now his department is going better regu- 
larly than it ever went before. 

The origin of the idea and the response to it are 
attributed by the foreman entirely to the shop pa- 
per conducted as described. 



CHAPTER VI 
Organization and Getting Material 

What sort of an organization is necessary for 
the employees' magazine? How should it go at 
securing and handling the kind of material which 
we have described — constructive, cooperative, and 
interesting? 

The man most directly responsible for the mag- 
azine is the editor-in-chief. His duties are: 

To formulate the policies of the magazine. 

To appoint and advise the editorial board, and 
explain the policy of the magazine to it. 

To incite material 

(a) of the right sort, 

(b) in suiRcient amount. 

To true up the resulting material to the poli- 
cies set, retouching the text if necessary. 

To decide on illustrations and key them in with 
the text. 

To make up the issue, including the arrange- 
ment of articles and items on pages. 

The editor further provides for having proof 
read so that no inaccuracies shall be present in the 
finished magazine. He decides on the typography, 
the stock, and the general appearance of the mag- 
azine. 

The editor is responsible also for the work of 
the printer. He has to have his material from the 
editorial board and contributors set up in type, and 
sees that each month's issue is actually published 
on the date set. 
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No business manager is really necessary, ex- 
cept a voluntary advisor. Someone who is famil- 
iar with the available printers and prices may take 
the work of making contracts off the editor's 
hands, as, for instance, the purchasing agent of 
the company. Granted a contract or standard 
rate, the magazine should have an appropriation 
so arranged that requisitions for photographs, 
cuts, printing, etc. may be made directly by the 
editor or the producer, and not go through the de- 
lay of red tape in the purchasing agent's office. 
An editor sometimes has to work fast, so red tape 
in his way might have disiistrous results on the 
paper. And after all he alone selects, orders and 
is responsible for what goes into the paper. In 
paying bills and making up tlie costs of each issue, 
an automatic method of bookkeeping should be in- 
stalled by the accounting department, just as is 
done for other departments of the plant. 

The editor should see that proper distribution 
of each issue of the magazine to each plant and of- 
fice is secured mostly through channels already 
established in the company. He should be sure 
that some method is provided at each plant or de- 
partment for seeing that a copy reaches every man. 
Perhaps the most convenient way to ensure this is 
to have one man or two men stand at the gate or 
at each time clock on the date of issue, and hand 
a magazine to each employee who passes out t<) go 
home. 

• • 
The Editorial Board 

The only requirements of an amateur assistant 
editor are that the natural course of his dailv 
work shall bring him around into contact with all 
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the territory he has to cover. Or else he should 
be centrally located at some headquarters where 
the news of the territory passes before him in some 
guise of statistics or reports. The former quali- 
fication is represented by a routing clerk, an as- 
sistant superintendent, a traveling auditor. Peo- 
ple who are at a centre through which everything 
in the plant becomes manifest are a chief auditor, 
a cashier, the employment or pay department. 

Ability to write, though a desirable quality, is 
not very important. Personality is. A convenient 
and elastic organization of the editorial board 
may be as follows: 

Assistant-editors-at-large, chosen from among 
men who come into contact with all the plants or 
with the general scope of the magazine. They 
might include for instance the chief or traveling 
auditor, the head of industrial relations, the head 
of educational activities, the general manager or 
even the President. Their duties would be to keep 
the magazine in mind and suggest or contribute 
any topic of interest. 

In addition to these, there might or might not 
be an art editor or advisor, and an advisor on dis- 
tribution. 

The plant editors are very im,portant. Each 
plant should have enough editors to cover its var- 
ious departments adequately. Plants and depart- 
ments vary so much that it is not wise to assign an 
arbitrary number of editors for each plant, such 
as that all plants shall have two apiece. Nor is it 
necessary to have an editor or reporter in eacli de- 
partment. The more informal the assignment of 
editors can be kept, the better. TTnder a flexible 
arrangement, it is easier to drop a superfluous edi- 
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tor, or to add others found necessary to cover the 
ground. All the editors on the board should be 
on an equality, so far as possible, and report direct 
to the editor-in-chief. This gives direct contact of 
each editor with what he feels is the head of the 
board. 

Sometimes it is advisable, in the interests of 
efficiency and speed, to depart from equal rank 
toward a military organization. 

If thought advisable, one of these plant editors 
may be made informally or even formally chief 
of the others in the plant, for any of the following 
purposes. 

He may receive telephone or other communica- 
tions from the editor as the easiest and quickest 
way of transmitting them to the other editors of 
the plant, some of whom may not have any tele- 
phone. Such an editor must be centrally situated. 

He may be charged with receiving all material 
from the other editors in the plant for forwarding 
each month as a plant unit to the editor. Or 
finally, the editor-in-chief may delegate one edi- 
tor in each plant to act as his agent, or deputy, 
and be officially chief branch editor for the plant. 
In that case he must accept full responsibility for 
securing, supervising, preparing, and forwarding 
in a batch, and on time each month, material to 
fill the space allotted to the plant. 

If there are two or more plants in a city which 
is distant from the main office, there may also be 
a volunteer chief editor for the district, to act un- 
der the guidance of the editor and to accept re- 
sponsibility for securing and forwarding all mate- 
rial for his district. 

Staff cartoonists or "artists" should be present 
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in each plant where there is any talent available, 
to illustrate articles or items involving plant peo- 
ple, and to report graphically fnnny incidents that 
occur there. Tliese cartoonists should work hand 
in hand with the plant editors. A photographer 
should be on call for each plant or district, if the 
plants are scattered. He may be an employee 
who is a capable amateur, or a professional pho- 
tographer employed by the plant, or retained 
steadily on call by contract. 

Plant editors, contributors, and workmen 
should always have the opportunity of communi- 
cating directly with the editor-in-chief of the mag- 
azine. It is their magazine. One man is to some 
people a more vivid personification of the magazine 
than several men. Then there are people who like 
to deal directly with the person whom they con- 
sider the ultimate head, and dislike to deal with 
those they consider understrappers whose decisions 
are subject to veto, or w^hose opinions can sup- 
posedly be influenced or coerced by men higher up. 
That is why the editor should be identified publicly 
as the ultimate head of the magazine. 

Duties Of The Editorial Board 

The duties of all the editors are the same as 
those of the editor in chief: 

To collect regular items. 

To collect material specially requested by the 
editor. 

To be on the watch for proper material with- 
out guidance. 

Not to miss any event which ought to be men- 
tioned. 
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To be so imbued with the policies and spirit of 
the magazine as to instantly recognize a new thing 
that ought to bo published. 

The policies with which the editors should be 
imbued are the same that are described in the 
first pamper of this series. These policies imposed 
on the magazine by the fact that it is written for 
a large audience, include a correct preparation of 
material, — not as to literary polish, but as to con- 
tents. 

For the plant editors there is the large sum 
of two rules. These rules have nothing to do with 
literary polish. 

First: Definite names should be given in 
every item. This is required by our established 
policy of making everything personal. And all 
names must be full names, correctly spelled. An 
editor a hundred miles away or a half mile or ten 
yards away, cannot print a name until he knows 
that it is correct and complete. Men in conversa- 
tion would just as soon be called by part of their 
names or nicknames. But when a man's name 
goes into print, if at all, he doesn't like to see his 
name murdered or bobtailed. The plant editor, 
when he remembers it, knows that he would feel 
the same way about his own name. It is part of 
his new job to remember it. Any new^spaper man 
of course appreciates the importance of names; it 
is up to the amateur editor-employee to be in this 
respect a newspaper man. Suppose for instance 
your name was Alexander Smith and it appeared 
in a newspaper as Alec Schmidt? Whether it was 
before or after the armistice was signed, you would 
be considerably annoyed. A shop-magazine does 
not exist to annoy an employee. A man's official 
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name, just as it appears on his voting list, should 
be obtained from himself, from the payroll or 
from the employment department. When the pay- 
roll gives only a first initial, — "T. Drexel," "A. 
Leary", — get his full name from somewhere; no 
human being was ever known among his mates as 
"T. Drexel^' or "A. Leary.^' 

When a plant editor is getting information 
from or about a man, he will often find it conven- 
ient to make the man spell his name out while he 
takes it down in pencil. 

That is one rule: Give names. 

The other rule is: Tell the whole story. Give 
a clear and complete description of what hap- 
pened. Plant editors sometimes forget to do this. 
Many items come in that are just sly refer- 
ences to something funny that went on in a departr 
ment or plant. The reference, it is true, is per- 
fectly clear to the people of that department, and 
they laugh. But to the rest of the readers in the 
plant the reference does not mean anything, be- 
cause they are not acciuainted with the affair. 
They don't laugh. For them the item just falls 
flat. 

These readers constitute the greater percent- 
age of the total readers of the plant. They are the 
greater part of the audience. It isn't after all a 
very successful joke that makes only one small 
part of an audience laugh. Let the audience in 
on the laugh. Tell the whole story all over again. 
If what hapijened is funny, it will be funny when 
you tell it. If you only hint at it, it teases the 
audience by making them think that there was a 
pretty good joke somewhere behind it. They are 
conscious that they are probably missing a laugh 
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and they don't like it. Nobody likes to miss a 
laugh. 

Girls, esi)eeially, have u habit of telling things 
by innuendo — which isn't telling them at all, only 
referring to them. Yet some of the funniest things 
happen among the girls in a plant. The writer 
remembers discovering one quite harmless and 
very funny incident which afterwards made the 
whole plant guftaw. He received among the 
months "news" a small paragraph which made 
him scratch his head in perplexit}^ as to how best 
to return it without wounding the contributor's 
feelings. It could not possibly be used, for there 
was no meaning whatever to it as it stood. To try 
to get an improvement in the future, the editor 
hunted up the plant editor. The latter recognized 
the handwriting and called over the contributor, 
who on being questioned about the meaning of the 
item, proved, as aforesaid, to be a little gold mine. 
After that the editor did not stop to puzzle out 
the significance of the next few obscure back-hand 
items coming from that ])lant, but used them as a 
clue to dig up what lay behind, until the contrib- 
utor, seeing that it was no use and that all the 
story might as well be told first as last, became 
very valuable. The requirement to "tell it alF' is 
not really a restriction l)ut an oi)portunit3^ Peo- 
ple sometimes have a notion that a thing is funni- 
er if only part of it is told. It isn't. It is five 
times as funny if you tell the whole of it. A com- 
plete retelling does not make an incident less 
interesting to the people in the department. In- 
stead, it becomes more interesting. Moreover 
people of other departments read the column. Any 
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plant editor would like to get a good many people 
into the habit of reading his column. If the edi- 
tors of each department niake wliatever they men- 
tion clear to people who have never heard of the 
incident or the individual, a large percentage of 
all the employees will be able to read with under- 
standing and interest most of the paper. This is 
what makes a live and successful paper. 

Even small personal items, therefore, should be 
so presented that they are understandable and of 
interest to the greatest possible number of people. 
The assistant and plant editors have one more 
duty. That is, to conform to restrictions of space 
and treatment imi)osed by the editor, for they are 
in turn imposed on him by the size of the maga- 
zine. They should do this without discourage- 
ment, not only cheerfully, but also without being 
hampered in their writing. For writing is very 
often a matter of proportioning a subject to a 
given scale. If the magazine is large and the com- 
pany small, an item can be treated on a large 
scale, with plenty of detail. This is interesting, 
fortunately, because in such a plant a large per- 
centage of the readers are acquainted with the per- 
sons involved. If the plant is large, however, and 
the magazine of ordinary size, everything must be 
w^ritten briefly, — both because space is limited and 
because details would not be clear to a very large 
percentage of the total number of readers. Noth- 
ing in this should be construed to mean that the 
plant editor i^^ to shut out items from his plant 
column because they are about persons not known 
outside the department. That plant column is the 
individual shop paper of the department and any- 
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thing that happens in the department should go in 
it ; but, tell it so that as many other people as pos- 
sible will understand it. 

Getting Material 

How may the editor keep everything in the 
magazine constructive and true to its policies, al- 
though articles that are so different come in from 
so many independent sources. 

The sources of material are not so independent 
and random as might be supposed. The fact is that 
most of the matter in a shop magazine is incited 
rather than volunteered. That is, the editors 
have to go out after it, instead of waiting for it to 
flow in. This apparently has its disadvantages, in 
making the editor Avork harder than if he only had 
to sit at liis desk and accept or reject manuscript 
as it comes to him. But it also has its advan- 
tages, because while inciting the material, he can 
not only ask first for what he most wants, but he 
can guide the development of each subject in the 
way which he knows will make the resulting ar- 
ticle of the greatest use. 

Before the editor goes out after his leading ar- 
ticles, it is best for him to plan them in series. 
The series follow tlie three main purposes of the 
existence of the magazine. 

One series may be devoted to the main purpose 
of increasing a(!quaintance. The series may take 
up either one department or one plant, with illus- 
trations. The author of the article about a de- 
partment should be its chief or foreman. The au- 
thor of the article about a plant should be the 
plant manager. 

Another series may be planned on the idea of 
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developing the sense of cooperation. One such 
series should take up one principal product as an 
issue, and follow the chain of processes on that 
product. In another, the main theme is to take 
up one function each month, such as a descrip- 
tion of* the work of the purchasing agent, and show^ 
how he fits in with the rest of the plant. 

Educational articles may form other series. 
One kind of tool maj^ be studied each month for a 
number of months, or in alternate months. Or a 
series of articles may be obtained each describing 
an obscure but important technical process. 

Several of these series may be running at once 
side by side. They need not always be formally 
recognized as a series. At lirst the general reader 
is not aware that they are part of a general theme, 
but after a few^ instiinces he w^atches the general 
idea. It is well however not to have the paper 
mechanical in makeup, as though the editor and 
perhaps the reader could tell in advance what 
every issue was going to look like for ever and 
ever. Unexjjectedness is the spice of reading. 
But nothing is more unexpected beforehand than 
the logical. Nor is anything Avelcomed with more 
instant and surprised recognition like an old 
friend w^ho you might have known was about due. 

After selecting a subject on which the editor 
would like to have an article, the next step is to 
pick out a man in the comp)any who may be spe- 
cially requested to write it. 

Getting The Individual Article 

Picking the author of an prospective article is 
one third of the w^ork an editor has to do on it 
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He should pick as author of an article on a given 
subject the man in the plant who is the highest 
authority accessible to the, editor. 

The first thing that most of the men in a plant 
will say is that they never did any writing and 
don't know how to write. The editor knows the 
man is wrong. But he hasn't time to argue the 
matter. He just sets out to grove it. Therefore 
when a prospective author states that he is all at 
sea and can't write, the editor should take him at 
his word, for the moment. 

The editor should then arrange to visit the de- 
partment or plant and take a trip with the pro- 
spective author as guide. On the way, he should 
ask questions which will steer his guide into re- 
garding the subject from the magazine's point of 
view — constructive, co-operative, personal, humor- 
ous. This Avill fill the author so full of his sub- 
ject that it won't make any difference whether he 
ever had a pen in his hand before — he can write. 
After the trip is completed the editor should then 
ask his guide to tell on paper the same things told 
to him orally. The request will now be welcomed 
as an opportunity. 

The editor should get a promise of delivery 
date from the author. It is better to let him set 
his own date. The guide rather than the editor is 
to write the article, because he is the man who 
knows most about the job, and the article is to 
have his name signed to it, which will lend it the 
authority of a practical man. It is expressly 
stipulated to the author that the same humor and 
the same names he used in speaking spontaneous- 
ly about the work are to be retained in the article. 

After a few articles of a series are thus guided 
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to the most efficient treatment, other men called 
oil for further articles in a similar vein will fall 
into step, nsing thi» tirst ones as a pattern. 

It can now be seen hoAV the contents of the 
paper may be kept constructive and co-operative 
in spite of the variety of material, — first, by out- 
lining a general program, and second, by guiding 
the treatment of each important subject until it 
becomes a fashion in tlie organization. 

Questions For An Author To Ask Himself 

The shop or office man is not in general an ex- 
perienced writer. That will be the first thing he 
will tell you. But he doesn't have to be. He 
knows his subject. It Avill write itself. He may 
however ask for a little steering. For that purpose 
the editor may use a brief list of typical questions 
which are suggested for a contributor to ask him- 
self before he starts writing. On the following 
three pages are outlines for three kinds of team- 
work articles. 
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THE MAKING OF ONE PRODUCT BY A CHAIN OF 

PROCESSES 

(1) What is the product being made? What 
good is it after it is made? How many styles of 
it are there? How does the product differ from 
other products on the market? From the product 
of fifty years ago? What man in the factory or 
in the company had anything to do with inventing, 
evolving, or developing the product? Who can 
remember how it was made in its early stages? 
How does the manufacture differ now? 

(2) Name the succession of processes. 

(3) With regard to each process: 

(a) Describe it. 

(b) Who does it? 

(c) Where? 

(d) Who is foreman of the department? 

(e) What inaccuracies in previous pro- 
cesses does the workman find are most apt to in- 
terfere with his own work or delay it? 

(f) What points in the process require 
particular attention, so that 

(1) The work on some subsequent 
process shall not be interfered with? 

(2) The finished product shall be 
right? 

(g) Who carries the product from one 
point to another? 

(4) Is there any special record of accom- 
plishment of this chain of men, such as total of 
goods produced in a month or on a rush order? 

(5) What parts in the chain of processes 
would make four good photographs to tell the 
main story iu pictures? 
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QUESTIONS OUTLINING AN ARTICLE ON A PLANT 

(1) What does the plant make? Give the 
three or four principal classifications of product. 
How many varieties of each of these things are 
made? In how large lot«? What are the prin- 
cipal likenesses between this plant and the other 
plants of the company? The principal differences? 

(2) What are the functions of the plant of- 
fice? 

(3) Who are the salesmen that handle the 
product? 

(4) AYhat does each department do? Who is 
its foreman? How does it differ from the other 
departments? 

(5) Look around at all the well known men 
in the plant. What is each man's work? How 
does each contribute to getting out product? 

(6) Do you consider your plant a good manu- 
facturing team? Does it feel like a team? Is it 
a t^am? 

(7) Wliat further comparisons can you draw 
between your plant and the other plants of the 
company? 

(8) To what points should the other plants 
or offices pay particular attention if they want to 
improve their cooperation with your plant? 

(9) In what way do you serve or cooperate 
with the other plants? 

(10) In what does their presence in the same 
company help or make it unnecssary for you to 
devote vour attention to certain kinds of work? 
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QUESTIONS FOR A WRITER TO ASK HIMSELF BEFORE 
BEGINNING AN ARTICLE ABOUT HIS OWN JOB 

(1) Wliat is the name of vour job? Are 
there any otlier names for similai' jobs? What do 
you have to do? Describe a typical day's work. 
How many otlier men in the com])any have a sim- 
ilar job? 

(2) How do yon help the process of manu- 
facturing? 

(3) From what departments do you receive 
material or work? Does it alwavs come to vou in 
the best shape? What inconveniences does depar- 
ture from tJie right manner cause you? Please 
state these humorouslv. 

(4) People sometimes expect unreasonable 
results from you. Describe some such requests 
that are so extreme that they are comical. 

(5) How could the other departments with 
which you come into contact cooperate better with 
other departments? 

( 6 ) How do you serve : 

The other men in the plant? 
The departments around you? 
The company as a whole? 

(7) How do they serve you? 

(8) What other jobs are there that are a 
good deal like yours? 
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What To Do When You Run Out Of Material 

When a series on one plan rnns ont, start a 
new series along* a new cross section of the plants. 
For these series mav be regarded as so many cross 
sections of the plants. Any number of cross sec- 
tions may be taken. Where the new section inter- 
sects the old, skip a mention of tliat point. Use 
different specific instances than in the first series 
if it treats the same department. Then the two 
series will not duplicate each other at any point. 

New cross sections and new series are made 
possible by the fact that the plants are not per- 
manent in make up, but keep changing. Plants 
keep changing (a) in personnel; (b) in actual 
physical layout; (c) in the processes assigned to 
them. By the time a few series of articles run out, 
the magazine could go right back over the same 
ground and have everything assume a new aspect. 

Verses 

Verse should be invited, by publishing a call 
for it in the magazine and by letters to the edi- 
tors. Verse is called poetry, although the editor 
should neither expect much real poetry nor wait 
for it before he starts printing the verse on hand. 
The capable verse writers discovered should be 
encouraged to continue writing it, and some of 
them should be developed into regular contribu- 
tors. Sometimes an editor will have a good idea 
for an editorial or paragraph, which he can in- 
stead turn over to a verse writer. 

Verses should from the beginning be kept 
short. They should be almost ahvays on shop 
topics or people. 
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Plant Neu's Personals 

Small items on unclassified subjects, but valu- 
able, are suggested by news of shop events of the 
month, and are an important source of news. 

News and personal items w^ill be collected by 
plant and department editors. The editor need do 
hardly anything to secure enough of them — ^they 
will come in of themselves. The editors may how- 
ever have to look out for the quality of them. And 
sometimes an individual plant may not fill its 
quota spontaneo\isly, or may be backward for some 
one month. Or something that should be mention- 
ed may accidentally be left out. Therefore it is 
wise to cultivate these small items, especially as re- 
gards the best kind — those illustrating some uni- 
versal trait of human nature interesting to all of 
us. 

Jokes and humorous raps at individual em- 
ployees are frequent, important, and in most fac- 
tories quite eligible for publication, provided the 
raps aren't malicious and the knocks aren't knock- 
out blows. In other words, boxing in the shop 
column is all right, but slugging is ruled out. 
That is another reason why plant editors and con- 
tributors must be plain in their items. An ob- 
scure item might conceal a slur which the maga- 
zine could not possibly take a chance on printing. 

The greatest difficulty in small news is getting 
the items in on time. Each month the amateur 
plant editors may forget the date when the paper 
goes to press, and it is difficult for them t^ 
realize that a paper coming out Saturday noon 
the first of the month could not possibly contain 
an item which reached the editor at ten o'clock 
that same morning. 
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Scheduling Arrival Of Manuscript 

Is the editor to have all his material come in 
to him on the same day of the month? 

If he has only a small magazine, a compact 
plant, and a photo}>Tai)her instantly ayailable, the 
arriyal of all material on tlie same day of the 
month will let him go at it in batches and edit it 
all in a few days. In that case it is assnmed that 
he will spend only a part of every month on the 
magazine. Uwt if the size of tlie plant, or the dis- 
tances of commnnication, (h* any work the editor 
may have in addition to the magazine, demand 
preparedness, it is necessary to si>eed the material. 

A standard date shonld be set for the plant edi- 
tors to tnrn in small items. This shonld be as late 
in the month as is safe. Bnt long special articles 
shonld be in beforehand. 

In secnrihg from anthors a promise of delivery 
date of- their arti(*les, the editor shonld schedule 
his material gradually from the very first of the 
month onward. Standard articles for series 
should be scheduled so as to reach the editor's 
desk during the first few davs of tlie month. By 
month here is meant of course not the calendar 
month, but the magazine month from one date of 
publication to the next. 

Department columns and small items may be 
left until the last date possible so that news and 
names will be as up to date as possible when 
published, and because small items are easier to 
arrange as they can be tucked into corners, and 
do not have to be illustrated. 

The standard articles however do not have to 
be so up to the minute, as they concern larger 
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and more fundamental subjects which do not 
change quieklj. They can therefore be prepared 
ahead, and they should be, for several reasons. 

Since they are feature articles, they need to be 
carefully edited and checked up. The finished 
material should be gone over by the editor, and if 
there are any slight changes incorporated he 
should send a copy back to the author to be veri- 
fied. With regard to a technical subject, a carbon 
copy of the manuscript should also be submitted 
to a second authority on the subject, beside the 
author; for the article is to be given more or less 
of the character of an official instruction by the 
company, and the author will be glad to have 
someone check up, before publication rather than 
afterwards, any ambiguities that may have crept in 
during a hasty writing. A copy may also be sub- 
mitted to the management, not to check up the ac- 
curacy of the statements, but for the purpose of 
catching anything that it is not advisable to pub- 
lish. 

Another reason for needing the standard ar- 
ticles early is that they have to be illustrated. The 
author or the editor, or both, should supervise the 
photographer, so as to get into the picture exactly 
what is wanted. 

Photographs already taken, even of the same 
scene, are not usable except once in a million 
times, by pure luck. A photographer may have 
taken a picture of the same place for another pur- 
pose, but involuntarily or purposely he has gotten 
in what was wanted for that purpose and left 
everything else out — either out of focus, or out- 
side the bounds of the picture, or removed from 
the site beforehand. The better photographer he 
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is, the more surelv he has done this. For art in 
photographing, as in everytliing else, consists in 
leaving out everything that isn't purposely wanted 
in. When the photographer comes to take a pic- 
ture for you, you want to do the same thing. You 
w-ant him to show people at w^ork. Consequently 
he gets an entirely diffcu'ent picture from the same 
place — more alive, more like people. 

If the editor and the author cannot visit the 
site with the photogra})lier and take a look through 
his camera bc^fore he snaps the picture, the re- 
quisition for the photographs should be made out 
very specifically. 

The necessity of having a closing date and get- 
ting material in before that date must be empha- 
sized repeatedly with the best intentioned board of 
editors. One way to make them comprehend the 
situation is to have them read over the following 
budget of elapsed time necessary in preparation 
of magazine material. This was prepared for the 
guidance of an editor, but will give anyone a no- 
tion of why the closing date is set considerably in 
advance of the date of publication. This schedule 
should be shown not only to the editorial board, 
but to prospective authors of long articles, which 
have to come in much earlier than the standard 
date for items. 



CHAPTER VII 

Editorial Methods and Costs 

It is an important part of an editor's duties to 
instruct and unite the editorial board in its poli- 
cies, so that the whole magazine shall move to- 
gether. This may be done either individually or 
collectively. The aim is to make the work easier 
for the plant editor. The shop man mistakenly 
thinks writing is a matter of literary finish. In- 
struction and aid may be given either individual- 
ly or collectively. The editor may take up with 
the plant editor a single piece of news in that de- 
partment, and the two of them develop it together. 
The contributing editor will then see that all that 
is w^anted are the facts of the case. If the facts 
are funny, the item is funny. If the facts are new 
this month, or this week, the article is news. 

Another method of individual coaching is to 
take an item which, as it comes in the mail, sounds 
as if it had an idea back of it but is indefinite or 
undeveloped, and follow it back to the contributing 
editor. Ask him questions as to the facts. This 
mav be the first time it has occurred to him that 
he did not include those facts in his item. Or he 
may for the first time perceive that people are not 
satisfied witli a reference to tlie facts instead of 
the facts themselves. 

A third method of individual coaching is by 
letters praising good it^ms or diplomatically ask- 
ing for more definite information. 
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Instruction may be given to the board collec- 
tively at occasional meetings or dinners, if these 
are feasible. The dinners sliould be furnished by 
the magazine as part of its 'expenses. A dinner 
every three months is a great unifier. The plant 
editors, actually seeing each other face to face for 
the first time, get a new idea of the importance 
and complexity of the magazine. They never real- 
ize how many of themselves there are, from how^ 
many departments and plants, until they meet in 
a group and are introduced to each other. 

The meeting is also a great help to the editor. 
For the plant editors, seeing how many of them- 
selves there are, appreciate the need of doing 
things with a certain amount of regularity. Pre- 
viously, each plant editor thought that he was the 
only one, and that the editor might spend time 
ad libitum with him. 

The instruction at such a dinner may be given 
by the plant editors themselves, each one being 
asked beforehand to ponder on a given point and 
talk on it informally after the dinner. Several 
of these talks and the discussion on them consti- 
tute the business part of the meeting and are also 
a substitute for an after dinner program of formal 
speaking. 

The talks take up various phases of the maga- 
zine work, from the need for the magazine and its 
mission, through a survey of the material, descrip- 
tion of printing methods, and the necessity of a 
closing date to the final distribution of the maga- 
zine to employees. The policies of the magazine 
and the necessities of treatment are also taken up. 

After the meeting, within a day or two, a re- 
port of the meeting should be mailed to each mem- 
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ber of the board. Included prominently in this 
report should be a summary of the instruction 
points brought out at the meeting. Thus the 
points will be fixed more firmly in the minds of 
those who go over the report to check it up with 
their memories of the meeting. 

Circular letters may also be sent occasionally 
to the board requesting each one to be on the look- 
out for certain definite topical material. 

The instruction points to be emphasized both 
in individual conversation and in inspirational 
meetings are the same as those taken up in this 
book: 

Mention names of men, departments, and the 
man's job. 

Spell names correctly. This has been said be- 
fore, but needs repetition. 

Tell what happened, do not insinuate. 

Remember the number of i)eople for whom the 
naagazine is issued. Have everything visualized 
and entertaining to a large percentage of them. 

It is not necessary for a contributor to know 
anything about style or punctuation or even (ex- 
cept of names) spelling. Free a contributor from 
"literarv" restrictions. Give his ideas free rein. 

Lastly, get material in on time. 

Shov) This Budget To The Author 

The author should be interested in a thorough 
and artistic treatment of his article and therefore 
probably will be quite ready to deliver it early. 
But his intention may need bolstering when he be- 
gins to get into what are called the throes of com- 
position, and he strikes difficulties. Supplemented 
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by natural human procrastination, these throes 
are responsible for making every single contribu- 
tor and plant editor that I ever heard of ask, 
"What is the last date you can use this?" Each 
one wants to put his material off until that date 
and then have the editor put it through in a spe- 
cial rush. Hut if they all do it, there won't be any- 
thing special about tlie rush the editor will be in 
at the end of the month. None of their material 
will get any attention, except what an individual 
little square of a motion picture gets as it flickers 

by. 

Everv contributor should therefore be allowed 
to glance over this schedule of processes in pre- 
paring a house organ, though it was prepared pri- 
marily as an aid to the editor in scheduling his 
work for the month. It is ])repared in the form of 
a budget of time. After each time-consuming 
item is i)laced first the minimum time it can be 
done in, second the nmximum time. The average 
time for any individual magazine will lie some- 
Avhere 1)etween these tigures. W^e have left the 
third column of this budget blank, so that any edi- 
tor who is reading it may insert the figures for 
his individual magazine, if he so wishes, and thus 
have a scliedale for himself. 

i BUDGET OF TIME NECESSARY IN PREPARING 

' MAGAZINES 

1. Eliciting Material 

! a. Visit to site with author i hour i day 

b. Author should be given, to write one 

page article 5 days 14 days 

5 c. Mailing the manuscript o 2 days 

2. Preparing Copy 

Manuscripts and photos concurrently. 
a. Manuscript. 

(i) Revising, re-typing I hour i day 
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(2) Getting OK's o 7 days 

b. Photographs. 

(i) Appointment with photographer o 2 days 

(2) Taking the picture 10 min. 2^ days 

(3) Developing and drying film .... 5^ hour i day 

(4) Printing 10 min. 2 days 

(5) Editing photographs i min. — days 

Total elapsed time before 

sending to photo-engraver 50 min. 2 wks. 

c. Cartoons 15 min. I wk. 

(i) Total for preparing piece 

of copy I hour 2 wks. 

3. Turning the Copy into Mctal. 

a. Engraving the cuts. 

(i) Copy in mail to engraver J/^ hour i day 

(2) Retouching, arranging o i day 

(3) Engraving process itself H hour i day 

(4) Cuts in mail returning Yi hour i day 

1 5^2 hours 4 days 

b. Setting mss into type. 

(i) Setting by machine 

(2) Read galley proof 

(3) Making corrections in slugs 

(4) Galley proof read by editor 

(5) His corrections made in galley 

metal 

Note : At this point the cuts should 
have arrived as at end of pre- 
ceeding section. 

4. Making up the Issue 

a. The editor may or may not make up 

dummy out of proof 

b. Type and cuts made up into pages .... 

( 1 ) Page proof read by editor 

(2) Pages made up into forms 

c. Make-ready. 

Note: If the magazine is in two 
forms, they may be printed and 
scheduled separately and may 
be prepared on separate 
schedules. 

( 1 ) Underlaying — 

(2) Setting up the press 

(3) Press proof inspected and OK'd 

by printer and editor 

5. Final Processes Work 
a. Press. 

(i) One side of sheet printed - — 

(2) Sheets dry out 6 hours i day 

(3) Other side printed — 
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(4) Sheets again dry before handling. 3 hours 

This process is repeated or 
paralleled on the other forms. 

b. All sheets dry before folding 

c. Sheets folded, and inserted into each 

other *. 

d. Magazine bound together 

e. Edges trimmed •.•••; 

f. Wrapped in bundles for distribution.. 

6. Distribution to Plants and Depart- 

ments r hours days 

7. Publication date is when the maga- 

zine REACHES the HANDS OF THE 

Reader. 

The date when the editor needs 
to get busy on his material, 
therefore, is obtained by sub- 
tracting the total elapsed time 
of the budget from the pub- 
lication date. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BUDGET ITEMS 

The time in mailing or other communication 
depends a great deal upon the size of the company 
and how scattered its plants are. It also depends 
upon how near the author of an individual article 
or the photographer, or the engraver, may be to 
the editor. Tliat is why the time varies from al- 
most nothing to weeks. 

Some of the maximum times should really be 
greater. For we haven't taken much account of 
the fact that each of the men concerned likes to 
do work in batches, for greater efficiency. 

The photographer, for instance, likes to delay 
his trip to a given department until he shall have 
a batch of pictures to take in or near there, of 
which those for the magazine may be only a part. 
He may be taking pictures also for the advertis- 
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ing department or the works manager. He then 
wants to wait till he has a batch of pictures to 
develop, and a batch to print. Therefore the 50 
minute time quoted as minimum for photographs, 
and the 1^ hour time quoted as minimum for get- 
ting cuts, is really newspaper time. It doesn't 
happen in magazine work. If it does happen the 
price of cuts goes up. For the shop magazine has 
not the volume of work that would justify the en- 
graver in taking contracts on a rush basis as he 
does for a newspaper. 

The photo-engraver also finds it more econom- 
ical of time and chemicals to do things in batches. 
He does not like, for instance, to mix up 130 screen 
with 100 screen work, nor vignettes with rectan- 
gular cuts, copper with zinc work. If the maga- 
zine's work is 130 screen he likes to wait until he 
gets enough 130 screen work to fill his frame. 
All these considerations are reflected in the price 
that he charges. Any help given him therefore in 
arranging his work for opportune times comes 
back to the magazine. 

No attempt has been made to fill in the time of 
j)rinting, because the times differ so much with the 
size of the magazine, its make-up, the printer who 
is handling it, etc. This part of the schedule is 
left merely a list of processes. 

The mere enumeration of all the steps in the 
preparation of a magazine will give the plant edi- 
tors a new notion of how many of these steps have 
to be taken after their manuscript reaches the edi- 
tor. Then they will remember that the first of the 
month for publication means the 20th or the 15th 
of the preceding month for the manuscript. 
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Costs Of A House Organ 

The costs of a house organ are made up prin- 
cipally of the elements of salary, photographs^ 
cuts, and printing. 

The salary-list on a magazine of ordinary size 
is short — it ought not to total more than one man's 
time. The editor and his stenographer are the 
onlj^ professionals necessary. If the editor-in- 
chief is also an amateur like the rest of the editors 
— that is, if he has some other regular job as in 
the advertising or the industrial relations depart- 
ment — part of his salary may justly be charged 
against the house organ, which is an important 
enterprise and probably takes a good deal of his 
time. The stenographer's salary should likewise 
be prorated against the nmgazine. 

The cost per photograph varies. It depends 
partly upon who doc^s the work. It goes up on 
a rising scale according as the work is done by 

(1) an amateur photographer in the plant, 

(2j a professional photographer employed in 
the plant, 

(3) a professional photographer on contract, 

(4) a professional photographer called in for 
one occasion only. 

Prices vary in different parts of the country, 
and at dift'erent times, according to the cost of time 
and materials which include chemicals. But the 
cost usually is not more than |3 apiece. It may 
under favorable circumstances be as low as 50 
cents. Snapshots will be contributed free by em- 
ployees and editors. In such cases it is better to 
invite the employees to send in films, and have the 
editor make prints on glossy paper. 



J 
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At least one photograph to a page is a good 
rule for the employees' magazine. In sl twenty- 
four page paper, therefore, the cost of photo- 
graphs may be about f50 an issue. 

Cartoons of course are secured without cost, 
excepting that the paper and ink should be fur- 
nished to the artists by the magazine as a sort of 
complimentary recognition of cooperation. Of 
cuts, there slioiild be at least one on every page. 
Some pages of course will have more. It is hard 
to standardize the cost of cuts, especially of good 
ones. 

Line-cuts, nsed for all sketclies and cartoons, 
come to about two thirds the price of the half 
tones used for photographs. 

Zinc cuts, 100 screen, rectangular in shape 
without vignette or tooling, are the lowest in cost. 

Coi)per cuts of finer screen and higher price 
give a clearer picture on good paper than the zinc 
cuts. (_^opper should be uschI for all pictures hav- 
ing more than three faces in them, that is, for all 
group pictures. 

Vignette cuts, with the background taken 
away or shaped, are much more effective than the 
rectangular framed cnts. The cost is, however, in 
creased indefinitely depending on the amount of 
hand work that has to be done. These cuts are 
charged for by time used, instead of by the square 
inch. 

The square inch price set by the engraver ap- 
plies only from and above a certain minimum 
number of square inches in an individual cut. 
Cuts below this size are charged for as if they 
were as big as the minimum size. Smaller cuts 
therefore do not save money. They do, however, 
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save space, and are sometimes more appropriate to 
the subject and even more attractive. 

Two-color cuts double the price. 

Ketouching photographs and arranging several 
photographs or sketches into a group to go into a 
single cut, as well as drawing decorations and 
borders, add indefinitely to the price. They are 
charged for by the time used. 

The cuts used for a 24-i)age small magazine 
ought to average between |50 and $100 an issue, 
to get all the pictures that are advisable. 

Printing sliould be done by contract. The cost 
for a 16-page small size magazine ought not to be 
more than |100 for the first thousand copies, w'ith 
not much more added for each subsequent thou- 
sand. Most of the cost of printing a small num- 
ber of copies comes in the preparatory w^ork, not 
in running off the copies on the pre^s nor in the 
paper used. 

On the basis of flOO for 16 pages, 24 pages 
ought to cost about f 150, when done on a flat job 
press. But 32 pages should not cost much more 
than that. For 32 pages are almost or quite as 
easy to print as 24 pages, because the extra eight 
pages can be printed without setting up an extra 
form. 

There are several things that are apt to in- 
crease cost; such as having the magazine set into 
a cover ; or using color on the cover or inside. Set 
ting any extended amount of material in extra 
small type will increase the cost of typesetting, at 
least for the printer, and that moans eventually 
for the magazine. 

Delay in sending copy to the printer is costly 
to him. So is inaccuracy in copy. All mistakes 
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have to be corrected, and the successive steps where 
they may be corrected, as shown in the time bud- 
get, are 

(1) in the manuscript, 

(2) in the galley proof which follows exactly 
the manuscript copy submitted to the printer, in- 
cluding its mistakes of names, etc; 

(3) in the page proof; 

(4) in the press proof. 

The cost of making a correction mounts constantly 
as the processes go on, so that it costs several times 
as much to correct an error in the press form as 
in the galley, and a hundred times as much as it 
would have cost to correct it with a pencil in the 
manuscript. 

Arbitrary changes in phraseology after the 
type is set are likewise costly. Every effort should 
be made to get the manuscript entirely correct 
before it goes to the printer. 

In conclusion, let us say that the editor of an 
employees' magazine has a very interesting job. 
But his work results in interest and value to all 
the employees from tlie apprentice to the president. 



CHAPTER VIII 
A Contractor's Employees' Magazine 

In a large construction firm a house magazine 
is especially important. 

The employees are hundreds of miles apart, 
wherever the company has a contract or job. At 
each place there may be only a little clump of per- 
manent men — the superintendent in charge of that 
job, timekeepers, foremen and engineers assigned 
to it. The mechanics and laborers are in most 
cases hired temporarily from the neighborhood 
for that job, and do not count as permanent com- 
pany organization. 

Their interest in the company may be indeed 
stimulated greatly by copies of the company maga- 
zine circulated among them at the request of any 
of their number who are interested. From the 
magazine they gain a comprehensive idea of the 
work and the importance of the company, and may 
desire to tie up with it permanently. The maga- 
zine in this way acts as a means of recruiting the 
most desirable sort of men — the men who show 
their own interest. 

The i)ermanent field men, — superintendents, 
foremen, etc. — have to stay on their jol)s. But 
they are acquainted with tlie superintendents and 
foremen on the company's other jobs, through hav- 
ing at some previous time been assigned to the 
same job with them. A man's deepest friendships 
and widest acquaintance are formed in working 
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\^dth other men in his own business. They all 
want to know what the other men — their friends 
and working chums — are doing. These men also 
want to know what new jobs the company is un- 
dertaking. Many of these jobs are for buildings 
or plants or power lines that may later be famous 
all over the country and will be landmarks in its 
development. 

As each job comes in, a man feels especially 
proud that his company has secured it. He wants 
to know all about it — the size of the job, the char- 
acter of the work and which of his friends are as- 
signed to it. He wants to feel that since the com- 
pany is doing that job, he himself is doing it by 
proxy. 

Nothing hurts his amour-propre more than to 
be told by an outsider that his company has a job 
that he himself never heard of. Nothing disjoins 
him more from the company. It makes him feel 
that a man in the field is isolated, is cut off from 
all part/in the company except to take orders. 
Such a feeling is not good for unity. 

All these men could get all this information 
verbally if they were to go to the headquarters of 
the company, to the home office. On the rare oc- 
casions when they do reach the home office, the 
field men spend about a tenth of their time on the 
business that brought them, and the other nine- 
tenths of their time is used in renewing acquain- 
tances and digging out current news of persons 
and jobs. 

The house magazine now brings the office to 
their jobs, coming to them once a month with au- 
thentic news. It makes them part of the office and 
part of the other jobs. 
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These men know that the men on the other 
jobs are reading the magazine at the same time 
that they are, reading with the same interest 
things that are news to them all, langhing at the 
same jokes, roaring at the personal allnsions to 
men they all know. On one day of the month they 
are all nnited. The magazine shows them 
that tliongh they are a nation-wide organization, 
they are closely knit in spirit in the company of 
which the little magazine is a visual sign. 

Is tliere enough material in a construction 
firm for a magazine? There is plenty. A maga- 
zine that tlie writer designed and helped to organ- 
ize for Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., is characteristic. 

It contains personal notes of the whereabouts 
of various foremen, superintendents, and other 
executives and sub-executives, ^ath a mention of 
the job to which they are assigned during the cur- 
rent month; personal jokes on the men on the var- 
ious jobs and in tlie Si)ringfield, New York and 
Boston offices; and news of ncAv jobs just secured 
by the company, which some of tlie men reading 
this magazine will certainly be assigned to do. A 
detailed description of one job in process or just 
completed is given, witli ])h()tographs. Then there 
are articles. 

One article shows tlie compel rati ve record of 
various superintendents in avoiding accidents on 
their jobs, and gives a list of their safety ratings. 
It is headed ^^Where Do You Stand For Safetv?" 
The list is divided into five groups so as to make 
comparison fairer, and tlie jobs in each group are 
listed consecutively according to their standing. 

The object of publishing the list is of course 
to make each superintendent reduce accidents on 
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his job so as to rise higher in the column when it 
is republished next month. Especially the man at 
^he foot of the column wants to climb out of it. 
Publication therefore tends especially to clean up 
the jobs which show the most need of improve- 
ment. 

The magazine can be of great value in this way 
in reducing accidents and in conserving life and 
limb. This use of a house organ was commended 
by the last session of the contractors' section of 
the National safetv council. 

Another article announced the establishment 
of group life insurance for employees of the com- 
pany and explained it. A third chain article de- 
scribes each month the functions of one depart- 
ment, such as purchasing or engineering, and its 
value to the rest of the organization. 

Can men in a construction organization write 
valuable articles? Certainly. And interesting 
ones, and funny ones too. All they need is to be 
shown that they can. The proof is not difficult. 
Each of these men is a specialist on his own job. 
He is chuck full of knowledge of his own kind of 
work — the human aspect as well as the technical 
side of it. He knows so much and so many inter- 
esting things about it that he can't help being in- 
teresting, once he gets started. He may not be a 
self-starter. It may be necessary to give his crank 
a turn or two to get his engine going. After he 
once gets going, the next job is to stop him. 

Both the starting and the stopping take tact 
on the editor's part. The editor has to point out 
to possible contributors the parts of their work 
which he knows by experience will be interesting 
and valuable to other readers. 
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These articles when published accomplish two 
things. Each article increases the morale of its 
department, just as the complete magazine in- 
creases the morale of the whole company. And 
each puts into print for the other departments a 
statement of the basic value of this department, 
its service value to them, and its willingness to 
cooperate. The other departments are more ready 
to respond with cooperation and perhaps they can 
now cooperate more intelligently. 

All these articles are written by employees. 
For instance, an article on a department is writ- 
ten by the head of that department, or by some- 
one in it. This is another value of the liouse mag- 
azine, that it makes the members of the organiza- 
tion analyze and set down the fundamental aims 
and purposes of their profession in the company, 
and their cooperation with the rest of the com- 
pany. 

The statement of their creed will lielp them 
live up to it. To the company and to the man, it 
is therefore well worth the time of any employee 
to participate in the writing as well as the read- 
ing of the magazine. 

Each article is restricted to a page in length. 
That is long enough for almost any live article. 
If it is longer, it is liable not to be read, and the 
prime object of a house organ is to be read. 

Each large job and each branch office has a 
column of its own with a heading. There the peo- 
ple on each job find notes about themselves, which 
naturally interest them more than anything else 
in the world. 

That many interesting subjects are alwavs 
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available for such a magazine may be shown by a 
few typical instances. One pliotograph printed 
in the first issue, is a snap shot of the early status 
of a big project recently commenced at Fairmont, 
West Virginia. A large field office is already in 
the middle of a rather mountainous layout, while 
corntassels are still intruding into tlie foreground. 
This view, printed across the top of a page, served 
as a heading for the items from the same job, 
printed beneath it. 

Another picture, an interior, sliows alterations 
being made in a familiar old burlesque theater 
known to all men of the Ley company because it 
is across the street from the home office in Spring- 
field Mass. The picture, with men at work pour- 
ing a new lloor, is headed "The Ley company is 
now performing in this theater.'' The text notes 
the fact that burlesque will be no more, for the 
enlarged theater is to be turned over to moving 
pictures. 

Other incidental items are constantly cropping 
up, varying in successive months, similar to news 
in a newspaper. One of these is a note of the dis- 
cover}^ of a coal mine on one of the jobs that the 
company is now doing. When fuel is wanted, all 
that is necessary is to dig it and throw it in the 
boilers. This job crows a little over the other 
jobs, which have to dig deep into tlieir bank ac- 
counts for their coal. 

The whole magazine is written by the em- 
ployees and edited by them as well as circulating 
among them. The time spent either by the em- 
ployee or by the company, is a good investment, for 
the man gets a conscious and clearer view^ of his 
work and its importance. When a man has writ- 
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ten about a thing he becomes more than ever in- 
terested in it and a booster for it. 

The cover design was drawn by an employee in 
the architectural department. It depicts various 
regular kinds of work done by the company. At 
the top the ancient job done by Pharaoh on the 
Sphinx and pyramids is contrasted with the mod- 
ern efficient methods in use on a specific building, 
the new Cotton Company building erected in 1920 
by the Ley company in Brooklyn. 

The method of organizing the magazine may 
be interesting. Rather than take any one member 
of the regular organization away from his regu- 
lar work, the task of organizing and getting out 
the first issue was turned over to the present 
writer. He served in the same capacity as the ar- 
chitect of a building. 

The work to be done in organization included 
planning the contents of the magazine, not for one 
month but for several months ahead; getting to- 
gether a board of editors and reporters on every 
job; securing cover designs, column headings, and 
photograplis suitable for the text and up to the 
standard of the company; and deciding the make- 
up of the magazine, its form, kind of cuts, size, and 
number of pages, type, paper, and so forth. 

The difficulties to be overcome in the organiza- 
tion of a magazine are to combine constructive- 
ness with ])ersonal interest and a little humor. 
The three things ought not to be separated into 
chunks, personal mentions in one column, and ar- 
ticles of permanent value left so dry that no one 
will read them. In some magazines, with their 
"Funny Columns'', the spice of humor is restrict- 
ed to one corner of the last page. All three ele- 
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meiits, coustructiveness, personal mention and hu- 
mor, should be woven together through the pages 
and through each article. There are definite meth- 
ods of doing this. 

After the proper tone is set for a magazine, 
the result is live, interesting news and articles. 

The difficulty of selecting enough good mate- 
rial from the current activities of the company is 
really only imaginary. Any company has enough 
going on to keep a magazine busy. In an organ- 
ization of eight hundred permanent employees, 
there is no difficulty in keeping up a sixteen page 
magazine every month. In fact, a magazine 
should improve each month, as the employees get 
used to it. The best attraction for new material 
is quality in presentation. A good thing forms 
an excellent basis for improvement, as one idea 
suggests another. The usual difficulty is that of 
getting the material in on time. The printer has 
to have ten days to do the printing after the copy 
or material is all presented to him in a lump. But 
the interest of the employees in one case is shown 
by the fact that sufficient copy w^as in early so 
that the January number was issued two days be- 
fore Christmas. 

The Ley company's magazine is distributed to 
every permanent employee. This includes super- 
intendents, foremen, timekeepers, equipment main- 
tenance men, office people, and all salaried and 
"straight- time'' men. It also includes other men 
who have been with the company for a long time, 
whether they are "straight-time" men or not. 
Many faithful workers, who are interested in the 
company and feel that they are permanently iden- 
tified with its interest and its reputation, are 
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bricklayers or ground-hogs or laborers. The ex- 
ecutives of the company feel that their long steady 
employment shows their permanent interest and 
that they should not on any account be excluded 
from the informal subscription list. The expenses 
of publication are defrayed by the company, 
though nmny of the employees volunteered to pay 
whatever subscription should be necessary to 
maintain tlie paper. 

Editors-at-large include members of the insur- 
ance safety and sales departments, construction, 
timekeepers, and cost departments, those whose 
work takes them around to the various jobs. As- 
sociate editors are selected to cover each job and 
each office department. 

The paper and the editorial board tie all the 
parts of the construction company together with 
a unity that otherwise would have no verbal ex- 
pression. It is said that a thought will be useless 
and die unless it finds a means to express itself; 
unity is in part thought. Morale is almost entire- 
ly thought. Morale is the sort of pride in our 
work and our (uitiit that enables us to do a little 
more than we could do if we were not conscious of 
our connection with a close-knit, powerful organ- 
ization. When a man is shown all the things that 
his organization is accomplishing, somehow he 
feels that he himself is doing all those things. It 
gives him a sense of size. It makes him feel also 
that the company's reputation is his reputation. 
He has to keep up the company's reputation for 
service. 

Not that the employees of a good construction 
firm need more "pep'' except in the sense that w^e 
all of us need it. There is no limit to the amount 
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of mental alertness that is good for us. Then too 
a man who already puts keenness and attention 
into his work likes to have the aggregate results 
of his service recognized in print. 

Factories have long used employees' magazines 
to tie the organization together into a closely knit 
unit. The use of magazines by construction com- 
panies is not so usual. The need for it is just as 
great in a construction organization as in a fac- 
tory. Construction men are spread all over the 
map at widely separated intervals, some of them 
in lonely spots, and they are hungry for news. 

Factories and construction organizations have 
many diiferences. Hut they also have many like- 
nesses. The experience of factory employees' 
magazines is very valuable to similar magazines 
for construction men. 

Since the magazine is written entirely by the 
employees of each company, with all the contents 
drawn from the company activities and people, it 
is necessarily different from all other company 
magazines. It has an individuality of its own, as 
regards writers and material. The form and 
make-up should be just as individual. There is 
no need that any magazine should be an imitation 
of any other magazine. Each should follow cer- 
tain basic general i)rinciples well tested in the 
past, Avhich, worked out in different w^ays by dif- 
ferent companies, factories, businesses, or con- 
struction firms, will give different results to fit 
the individual company. 



CHAPTER IX 

Magazines for Offices^ Department Stores, and 

Sales Organizations 

The employees' magazine is just as useful in a 
large office or department store or other business 
house as it is in a factory. The employees in this 
case are not called workmen, but they have the 
same interest in each other and the same need for 
knowledge of each other's functions and person- 
alities. The departments in an office or a depart- 
ment store are not the same as in a large factory, 
but they are just as sharply defined. They are also 
separated from contact with one another just as 
are the manufacturing departments of a shop. It 
is just as necessary to reestablish contact between 
them and build up unity of the organization to 
somewhat the same unity that stores and offices 
used to have when they were small enough to come 
under the personal direction of the head of the 
business. 

Department stores are finding store magazines 
increasingly valuable. This value, strange to say, 
is recognized sometimes by the employees them- 
selves before it is recognized by the owners. One 
or two live employees become vitally interested in 
creating a magazine and it is not unusual for an 
individual to make the first move toward starting 
one. After the magazine begins to go well the 
owners are generally glad to accept it and give it 
financial support and make it an official store mag- 
azine. 
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In the department store of Forbes and Wallace 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, a magazine called 
the "Searchlight" arose in this way. At first the 
paper was very unpretentious, simply a leaflet of 
four pages issued once a month. Each issue was 
sold to tlie employees for five cents a copy. The 
aggregate of the nickles thus taken in was almost 
sufficient to pay the expenses of printing. To sup- 
plement it the employee who started the magazine 
obtained permission from the firm to solicit one 
or two advertisements from other companies in 
the city. One such advertisement was inserted by 
a savings bank, another by a national bank and the 
third by a moving picture house. 

Illustrations for the paper were made by a 
nienil)er of the advertising dei)artment who could 
handle a pencil in sketching. One or two photo- 
graphs were also included in each issue. The pa- 
per was devoted to store gossip and short inspira- 
tional tiUks on salesmanship and opportunities for 
promotion. 

In this way the paper paid its own way for 
some months. This demonstrated that the em- 
ployees were sufficiently interested of their own 
volition to take advantage of a paper if it w^ere 
improved and put on an official basis. The owners 
were then called to talk over the financial respon- 
sibility of the paper. They retained the editor who 
was so successful in arousing interest and gave him 
leewa}^^ to enlarge and improve the magazine, add- 
ing more photographs and increasing the number 
of pages. 

In this case the advertisements were still re- 
tained. The banks and the moving picture house 
considered that the paper was an excellent adver- 
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vertising medium, since it reached a desirable or- 
ganization of people with whom they had already 
shown some sympathy during the informal career 
of the paper. 

Making sure of the employee's interest in the 
paper is always a highly desirable preliminary to 
establishing a permanent paper. Not that there 
is any body of employees that I have ever come in 
contact with who are constitutionally incapable 
of interest. But this collective interest is useless 
if it is only potential and dormant. It must be 
aroused and organized before it will give the de- 
sired demand which sells the paper to the em- 
ployees even before it is started. The time to 
arouse this interest and demand is before the paper 
is organized or during its organization, even wliere 
the original intention of starting a magazine comes 
from the owners or management. Therefore the 
paper should actually be started from among the 
employees in somewhat the same way as if one of 
them had been the original enthusiast and prime 
promoter. The way of handling this method of 
organization is illustrated well in the founding of 
the "Tattler," the store paper of Denholm and Mc- 
Kay in Worcester. The advertising manager of 
the store decided that a shop paper would be a 
great aid in increasing the morale of the sales 
clerks. lie was interested not as an advertising 
manager, for the paper was not to go outside of the 
store, but he was interested purely because he him- 
self, was familiar with printed media and the me- 
chanics of publishing, and because he happened tb 
be an employee who was acquainted with all the 
departments in the store. But he did not announce 
that he was going, in spite of anything or every- 
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thing, to establish a magazine whether people 
wanted it or not. Instead, he first questioned sev- 
eral representative employees, all members of tlie 
benefit association of the store, explaining his idea 
and asking whether they would be interested if 
the idea were worked out in good slmpe. The em- 
ployees whom he approached, buyers, clerks, and 
stock i)eople, were all interested and scmie enthusi- 
astic. In fact, it may be said that the advertising 
manager was careful to select for approach those 
who he was sure would catch the idea and would 
be the most enthusiastic. After securing from 
these employees an expression that they would co- 
operate if the enterprise were started he then, in 
consultation with a few of them, drew up the fol- 
lowing letter to sound out the opinion of the large 
body of employees and to gain an expression of 
opinion from them. The letter is particularly well 
phrased for this purpose. Notice that it does not 
say the magazine is going to be organized. It asks 
for opinions, suggestions, and cooperation and pro- 
poses time for consultation. 

"It is getting to be a general thing nowadays 
for the employees of large establishments like our's 
to conduct a store paper for their own benefit. 

"Several syndicate stores now have such pa- 
pers, and they are proving to be very popular, and 
their appearance is eagerly looked for every month. 
Among them — Elder's "Skyrocket," Forbes and 
Wallace's "Searchlight,'' and others; copies at- 
tached. 

. "It has been suggested that tlie employees of 
the Denholm & McKay Company now establish a 
paper of their own and a committee brought this 
to the attention of Mr. Krim, who gives the pro- 
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ject his entire sanction. With the idea of bring- 
ing this matter to a head and finding out the ones 
who would be most enthusiastic about such a pa- 
per, this matter has been brought to your atten- 
tion and if it has your approval, we request that 
you place your name on this list and take the mat- 
ter up actively with your co-workers in the store 
so that we may soon have an enthusiastic meeting 
and get the thing started. For the present the Ad- 
vertising Department has this in charge but it is 
understood that this paper will be the employees' 
own paper. 

"Nominations for Managing Editor and a full 
staff of officers will be soon in order. It will also 
be necessary to get a staff of reporters, perhaps 
one for each floor, and this end of the matter should 
be thought of by everybody so that we may get a 
staff that will be sure to make a success of the 
paper. 

"It has also been suggested that in order to get 
a most appropriate name for this paper, we offer 
a reward of five dollars (fS.OO) for the best name 
suggested. 

"The meeting will soon be called by the Adver- 
tising Manager, who has this matter now in charge 
in order to get this thing started. In the mean- 
while, please give your best thought to all phases 
of the question." 

A copy of this letter was circulated in each de- 
partment and the people in that department who 
were in favor of the magazine were asked to sign 
their names. Every copy of the letter when it wa^i 
returned had the signatures of a large proportion 
of the employees from buyer to stock boy. 

Thus the enterprise was assured in advance of 
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cooperation and an eager body of readers which 
alone makes an employees' magazine valuable in 
getting the results desired. 

In recognition of his services in proposing the 
magazine the prime mover was made managing 
editor. A board of editors was immediately se- 
lected to represent all departments. The maga- 
zine was started at once and met with great favor. 
The educational and inspirational articles w^ere 
read as thoroughly as the personal notes because 
everybody considered that the paper was his or 
her paper and thought every article in it was, if 
not actually written about the reader himself, at 
least incited or secured by liim through his board 
of editors. 

Many papers in department stores and offices 
tire officially managed not by the company so much 
as by the employees' benefit association or em- 
ployees' clubs. The Worcester magazine men- 
tioned for instance, is operated by the employees' 
benefit association. As every employee of the store 
however is required to join the association when 
hired, the magazine circulation takes in unani- 
mously all employees. The company takes over 
the financial expense of the paper. It is glad to 
do this because it figures that the increased co- 
operation which the pa])er secures between depart- 
ments, increased ambition, and morale of the sales 
clerks, produces much more profit for the company 
than the slight amount involved in the cost of the 
paper. Suppose the paper costs fifteen cents a 
month per employee. It is surely easy for the 
paper to make the employee more valuable so that 
he delivers a good deal more than fifteen cents in 
extra production during the month. 
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Some employees' magazines are first started not 
by the company nor by any individual nor by a 
majority body of employees, but simply as a club 
publication, the official organ of some club among 
the employees. The magazine of the Travelers In- 
surance Company is an amalgamation of the papers 
of two clubs. The Travelers has a men's club and 
a girls' club. Each of these clubs is provided with 
very comfortable quarters in the office building. 
The men's club has a large suite of rooms on the 
ground floor including a reading room, writing 
room, lounging room, equipped with checkerboards 
and chess tables and a pool room with several 
tables. The girls' club is on the top floor and in 
addition to card rooms and a rest room, has a 
kitchenette and lunch room. Each of these clubs 
holds separate meetings for social purposes and in- 
spirational talks. Both clubs are highly developed 
and the members are entirely capable of furnish- 
ing a very entertaining amateur bill of amusements 
from their own membership. They also cooperate 
with the educational department of the company, 
though they are very much alive to the personal 
opportunities that have proved to come to them 
as a result of increased knowledge of their own 
business and particularly greater ease in dealing 
with the public either through correspondence or 
during personal salesmanship. 

Each of these clubs had a publication of its own 
which was a small leaflet gotten out once a month. 
After material began to come in sufficiently so that 
it crowded the limits of such a small pamphlet, 
the company then expressed its willingness to help 
out by amalgamating the two publications and en- 
larging the whole and assigning an editor at the 
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expense of the company. Here again the demand 
and interest in the magazine was secured by first 
having the employees express and partly enact 
their interest. 

On taking over the club organs the company in- 
creased the circulation of the combined magazine 
to take in every employee of the home office 
whether a member of either of the two clubs or 
not. As there are some 3,500 people in the home 
office in Hartford this made a considerable enter- 
prise out of the paper. Copies are also sent to 
the field offices where desired. This increased the 
whole circulation to 4,500. 

The Travelers' employees' magazine mentioned 
is not the only publication of the company. There 
is a magazine called the "Field" which goes to all 
the field offices and is confined to increasing the 
production of business rather than cooperation and 
personal acquaintance inside the nucleus organiza- 
tion at the home office. The two magazines, how- 
ever, are similar in nature, and some articles are 
exchanged between the two. 



CHAPTER X 

Learning From Other Fields 

Of the employees' magazines described in these 
chapters, some are particularly fitted to factories, 
others to construction organizations or contrac- 
tors, — others again to business offices or sales or- 
ganizations, including large department stores. 
There is a common thread running through them 
all. A reader particularly interested in some one 
of these fields should not stop with his specialty, 
but should extend his reading into the other chap- 
ters. He will probably derive two benefits. First, 
each of these fields has something to teach those 
in other fields. Second, many of the remarks, 
while written apropos of certain fields, are equally 
applicable to the others. In each field one domin- 
ant habit of mind has developed a certain kind of 
magazine material. A magazine in a sales organi- 
zation has emphatically the viewpoint of sales. In 
a factory magazine, this is not the only possible 
viewpoint, but it is a valuable one. When devel- 
oped in its most basic, most modern and most in- 
teresting aspect, sales means placing a much de 
sired product at the service of the world. 

But that is just what a factory is doing — plac- 
ing a much-desired product at the service of the 
world. A good factory magazine, like a sales mag- 
azine, will show pictures of the company's product 
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in use, or being distributed for service to all parts 
of the world. This sets the sales viewpoint back 
among the shop men who made the product. They 
like to see their product in action. It gives thera 
a sense of usefulness to the world. It publishes 
their reason for existence as workmen. They feel 
a professional pride in being the world's service 
station for this product. This ties them together 
and unifies the factory. Especially is this true in 
a factory which produces the highest quality of 
goods in its line — ^where quality and supremacy 
are held up as major aims. 

The employees can be brought into the same 
unity, and develop the same enthusiasm of the 
specialist, that characterizes a successful sales or- 
ganization. 

Another sales angle may be effectively brought 
into the factory house organ. One hears of "sell- 
ing'' not only goods, but ideas, people, and activi- 
ties. The "selling" policy permeates all business 
correspondence nowadays, even between individ- 
uals. This policy of selling individuals to each 
other could be put to excj^^lent use in securing co- 
operation inside of an organization, between the 
departments, or between the men in the produc- 
tion departments and their foremen. 

Selling foremen to the men will be especially 
necessary with the spread of industrial democracy 
or participation by the employees in the manage- 
ment. One of the main purposes of a good house 
organ is to sell cooperation between the depart- 
ments. 

Other viewpoints are borrowed from factories. 

The term "production" is borrowed from the 
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factory and has been taken over into sales produc- 
tion, office production, advertising production. 
The concept of industrial relations is also a fac- 
tory idea which it is highly important that the 
other business organizations take over. An em- 
ployees' magazine is an important medium for pro- 
moting good industrial relations, and is sure to 
reflect principles, methods, tone, and atmosphere. 

Among construction men, the main points nec- 
essarv in the business are constructiveness — the 
definite starting and completion of jobs. The re- 
sulting habits of mind are evident in a construc- 
tion company's house organ. 

All these salient points are valuable to all in- 
dustries. Every large construction company now 
has a salesmen's group attached to it and is alive 
to the sales point of view. Likewise a good many 
construction projects nowadays are so wholesale 
that the construction becomes practically manu- 
facturing. 

All branches of industry have taken so much 
from each other that all industry is tied together 
into a body — manufacturing, construction, selling, 
distributing, engineering, financing. They all have 
two things alike ; human beings, and organization . 
The shop paper helps to create human beings into 
an organization with unity of spirit. 

The writer has tried to collect in this book his 
experience with house organs in various fields. 
Most of his experience has lain in factories, where 
employee magazines were first intensively devel- 
oped as shop papers. But now the value of the 
employees' magazine is also being realized by other 
large organizations of all sorts. 
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Oetting the Outside Point of View 

Is it desirable that the editor should visit other 
companies? Certainly. He should come to his 
work as if he had just come from several other in- 
dustries. It is desirable that the editor should try 
to view things as if he were an outsider, or that 
an actual outsider should be consulted in making 
the magazine. Each man in the organization has 
his own nose too close to his daily work to see 
what salient points would be interesting to others. 

It is the editor who should represent each man 
to the others. He should have an outside point of 
view in selecting the material and in editing it and 
presenting it, and an inside point of view in his 
personal relations with the men. The editor is not 
necessarily to write anytliing. His job is to help 
others to see what is interesting in their work. His 
job is not so much to edit the magazine as to edit 
the plant for its people. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief List of Good Exchanges 

The following magazines are excellent ex- 
amples of House Organs. This list was purposely 
made brief, there are probably other magazines 
which should be on it, brief as it is. The author, 
as an enthusiast on the subject, will appreciate 
seeing any other excellent magazines, or having his 
attention drawn either to a complete magazine or 
a good idea used in one. 

Each of the magazines below illustrates one or 
more points of excellence. 

Through the courtesy of these magazines, 
which is hereby acknowledged, the author has ar- 
ranged that they shall exchange with any reader of 
this volume who wishes. Bequests for any or all 
of the magazines on this list may be sent either 
through the author or the publisher, or direct to 
the editors of the magazines. 

Title Firm and Address 

Numbers The National City Bank Club, 55 

Wall St., N. Y. 

The Helix Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Universal Windings. . .Universal Winding Co., Providence, 

R. I. 

The Norton Spirit Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The Booster American Woolen Co., Lawrence, 

Mass. 
Chords Kohler Industries, 703 nth Ave., N. Y. 
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